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AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 











At left, “The Hornbook,” one of the 
Vermont historical illustrations used in 
National Life advertising. 


Tue NATIONAL Lire of VERMONT is 
one of the oldest life insurance compa- 
nies in the United States. Out of a total 
of over 300 life insurance companies 
there are only 8 companies of equal or 
greater age. Founded in 1850 in the 
capital city of Vermont, it now oper- 
ates through agencies in 36 states and 
the District of Columbia, and has policy- 
holders in every state in the Union. 





FOR THE 89th YEAR 
NATIONAL LIFE SHOWS GAINS 


HE YEAR 1938 has been eventful for the f 
| 








National Life Insurance Company in many 
respects. 


89th Annual Statement 























The total assets of the company have crossed the 9 
$200,000,000 mark. December 31, 1938 
Assets increased $9,139,257 during the year, bring- ASSETS 
ing the total to $205,110,320, thus continuing the 
unbroken record of increased assets each year U ——— bw one ee pe yc ey eno ases $ 23,002,048.07 
hrough » hi “vy of 7. yZ tt excepting | Consolidated Federa anc an onds... 2,188,975.64 
h me! morons ene, oF Gir Cempeny, net ennapting | Industrial, Miscellaneous Bonds and Notes 1,769,634.07 
the depression years. . State, County and MunicipaleBonds—U. S$. 13,723,529.28 
Insurance in ferce increased $15,011,374, the 6 nee 21,908, 541.21 
largest increase since 1930, bringing the total amount Dominion, Provincial, Municipal Bonds 
in force to $548,966,483. ‘The mortality was 57.6% Canada ......++- +s 0eeeeeeeeeseeeeeees +,10%,613.80 
4 ‘ Foreign Government Bonds... . ; 638,329.00 
of the ex <pe “cted. eens 
Sales of new life insurance were $50,885,000, an Total Bonds .. cacucaccneencnnceS C5teeri 
increase of 7.9% over 1937. Preferred Stocks ... cw auras weeee $  5,722,141.00 
The net interest earned was 3.71%. This makes egg City “° KaKES, cy me. = $7,196.35 
° ° ° e °° t ty s, st lens, ns q ’ 
possible a continuation through 1939 of the dividend FH. _ eaee . — ; — ” »8 069.287 96 
scale adopted for each of the last three years. Farm Morteages, First Liens. 12,128,503.99 
[he total dividends paid policyholders aggregated Policy Liens ....... TRUE 
$3,655,277. ‘This is an increase of approximately Collateral Loans .........---....+++. - | siweene 
y, ‘ Real Estate, Including Home Office 17 446,219.66 
2.4% over 1937 al Ests g Home Office....... 446,219. 
; : , NS Sree ee a 6,934,859.39 
Reserves on all classes of contracts were increased All Other Assets Less Assets Not Admitted $.744,408.84 
$8,110,182 or 4.64%. —_____—-- 
Policy loans have been reduced 3.4% in spite of Total Admitted Assets see eee ss $205,110,320.16 
the adverse business conditions of the first six months. LIAB TIES 
The company’s bond investment, which totals . ILITIES 
$67,335,671, contains no item in default, either as to Policy Reserves ..... es . $182,724,054.61 
interest or principal. Bes my Sra “y < ‘omplete ar 627,708.00 
te c ?30.000.00 
The actual market value of bonds and preferred Sieadiaanent aaa Other Liabilities. — con nant 
stocks owned by the company December 31, 1938, Taxes Accrued but not Due. i ; ie io 767 $03.65 
was $3,753,922 in excess of the values carried in our Premium Deposit Fund........... Pare ?. 253,627.72 
statement. These actual market values have been sup- a rs a: Sereeer asas ess 3,012,172.93 
lied by the National Association of Insuran om- ividends Assigned for 1939 Distribution — 3,812,546.99 
P se é ce Com Home Office Pension Fund Reserves. ..... 128,943.12 
missioners. F Surplus, including $2,000,000 Contingency 
On request a more detailed statement of the com- Viet ehien wel s Kune vecense 11,123,942.88 
: ; : : 
any’s business will be supplied. ——— 
— »P 0 Be eee $205. 110,320. 16 
Evsert S. BricHaM Frep A. How.anp 
President Chairman of th Board — 
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..+ OUT IN FRONT... 





S. C. McEVENUE 


General Manager, Canada Life Assurance Company 


T° thousands of Canadians, S$. C. McEvenue, general manager of 

the Canada Life Assurance Company, is best known as "Sinc”, 
star quarterback of a McGill University rugby team of some years 
ago or coach of the Toronto Argos in 1921 when that team swept 
through to a Canadian championship. He is a graduate engineer 
and in his student days “mucked" in the mining camps of Northern 
Ontario. 


In 1913 Mr. McEvenue joined the Great West Life. He became 
Superintendent of the National Life in 1925 and two years later 
joined the Canada Life as western supervisor. In 1929 he was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent. As such his engineering training 
proved very valuable for he was closely identified with the construc- 
tion of the company's new head office building in Toronto. He be- 
came Superintendent in 1930, general superintendent in 1936, and 
general manager less than a year ago. Recently he was appointed 
chairman of the board of directors of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. 





Star Quarterback on McGill Univer- 
sity rugby team at age twenty-one 





S. C. McEvenue at age ten 
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700,000 Strong, We 
Forestall Old Age and Death 


URING 1939, a series of full-page advertisements 

will appear in The Saturday Evening Post, telling 
the story of The Northwestern Mutual—a group of 
more than 700,000 thrifty Americans, banded together 
for mutual protection, to forestall the economic pen 
alties of Old Age and Death. These advertisements 
will set forth to prospects and policyholders the com- 
pany’s purposes and policies—and how the test of 
every decision is, “What is best for the policyholders?” 


To help emphasize the importance of the life insurance 
agent in creating and maintaining this service, each 


advertisement will be a quoted message, signed by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL AGENT 


A BILLION DOLLAR ESTATE | 
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January-February 
Calendar of 60th 
Anniversary Events 


January 1—Fortunate Americans 
begin using our 60th Anniversary 
Calendar, containing reprints of 
six famous Frederic Remington 
“Westerns” .. . 


January 6—Onward, Bankers/ife 
weekly Agency Publication, appears 
with first of a series of historical 
covers, picturing Bankers/ife Policy 
No. 1, issued to Edward A. Temple, 
Founder-President . . . 


January 7—Our first national maga- 
zine advertisement of 1939 appears 
in Collier's Weekly . . . It's appro- 
priately captioned, ‘How About A 
New Lease On Life?” .. . 


January 19—Gerard S. Nollen ob- 
serves thirteenth anniversary of his 
elevation to Bankers/ife Presidency 
—January 19, 1926... 


February 20—Bankerslife Region 
naces of Eastern Agencies assemble 
for 2-day School of Instruction in 
Columbus, Ohio. . . 


February 23—Bankerslife Region- 
naces of Western Agencies assem- 
ble for 2-day School of Instruction 
in Denver, Colorado... . 


February 27—Crack Bankersiife- 
men—qualified members of Presi- 
dent’s Premier Club—assemble for 
School of Instruction in San Fran- 
cisco. 1939 “Treasure Island’ 
or 


BANKERS LIFE 
DES,MOINES COMPANY 
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INVITED 


N the New Testament, St. Luke recounts the story Christ 
told the Pharisees of a certain rich man who prepared 
a great supper and invited many. And when the time 
came for the supper, the host was deluged with a variety 
of declinations and excuses. The parable concludes that 
no second invitation was sent and the inference is that 
punishment came in a subsequent unrequited need for food. 


Family ties are no perfunctory relationships. The care 
and devotion they demand of every man who assumes 
marital and parental duties is a continuing obligation to 
sacrifice that security be the lot of wife and children during 
the days of their dependence. No invitation may be ig- 
nored by any man whereby through its acceptance and his 
small sacrifices an easier life may be lived by those to 
whom his care is pledged. 


In the years of our civilization, men have created a social 
plan which invites all to participate in its beneficence and 
through its ministration secure a future reasonably free 
from the hazards and privations incident to an economic 
ordered world. This is life insurance. 


To solicitation for life insurance, however, agents daily 
hear from men who need it, Some other time." ‘Business 
cares and other troubles occupy my thoughts. | must first 
attend to them.'' With various excuses they try to hide 
the weakness and unstable character of their love. It is 
possible to persist in refusing the invitation to guard finan- 
cial futures. Indisposition gradually congeals into aversion; 
the net of worldly pleasures and self-indulgence draws 
tightly and seals the will against a duty to provide. But 
time is passing. The lesson of the parable is terrifying. 
Those who accepted not the first invitation were not later 
admitted. They were not called twice. Many today who 
refuse life insurance protection to those whose protection 
is their obligation, may have no tomorrow for acceptance. 


WERE 








quently associated with the idea 

that took root in the United 
States at the end of the last century 
that the surrender value should be 
close to the reserve. That he did not 
subscribe to this principle is shown 
by the following passage from his 
“Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Tables,” 1872; “Hence it is very ab- 
surd to say a company can afford to 
release a healthy member from his 
contract whenever he pleases to retire 
and allow him to withdraw his self- 
insurance (reserve) fund without 
making any compensation to the com- 
pany for its loss in the non-fulfillment 
of his contract.” 

It is instructive to examine our 
practice of to-day in the light of the 
principle enunciated by Sheppard 
Homans: “When a life insurance com- 
pany issues its obligations to pay a 
certain sum on the death of a policy- 
holder, or on his attaining a specified 
age, it is bound to carry out its con- 
tract, no matter what unexpected or 
unfavorable conditions may subse- 
quently arise. A policyholder, on the 
contrary, may at any time release 
himself from his part of the contract 


T xe name of Elizur Wright is fre- 
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by simply defaulting in the payment 
when due of any stipulated premium. 
In such case it is not only the privi- 
lege but the imperative duty of the 
managers to protect the company, or 
rather the faithful remaining policy- 
holders, from any possible loss or 
damage resulting from such arbitrary 
default by retiring members.” 

In determining a scale of surrender 
values it is essential that the interests 
of the continuing policyholders are 
not sacrificed by the payment of ex- 
cessive values to those who elect to 
leave the company. The problem has 
two main aspects: (1) The surrender 
must never exceed the asset share, so 
that no policyholder may leave the 
company without paying the initial 
expenses, (2) A deduction must be 
made from the asset share to provide 
for depreciation of assets in times of 


stress. 


Asset-Shares 
Asset shares have been computed 
on various bases and compared with 
the values currently guaranteed. The 
non-participating rates now in use by 
the Hartford companies were em- 
ployed, while for participating poli- 













GUARANTEED CASH 
SURRENDER 
VALUES 


Excerpts from a paper presented before 
the Actuarial Society of America in which 
this important subject is discussed in the 
light of modern conditions. 


By CHARLES F. B. RICHARDSON 


Actuarial Dept., Union Central Life 


cies, the average of the net costs u- 
der the 1937 dividend scales of com- 
panies having $400 million or more of 
insurance in force was used. The 
bases of the asset shares finally 
selected for comparison with the high- 
est, lowest and average surrender 
values guaranteed by the same com- 
panies were as follows: Interest 34% 
per cent; mortality at age 25, 60 per 
cent increasing 1 per cent for each 
year of duration to 80 per cent at age 
45, and from age 50 onwards 90 per 
cent of the American Men Select 
table; expenses at age 25, $10 per 
$1,000 first year, $2 renewal (average 
policy $2,500), and at age 50, $6.25 
first year, $1.25 per $1,000 renewal 
(average policy $4,000) ; commissions 
55 per cent graded scale, with am 
agency allowance of 10 per cent of 
the first premium; taxes 2% per cent 
of premiums. These asset shares 
were later adjusted to provide the 
necessary safety margins for fluctua 
tions in asset values. These assump 
tions are by ne means conservative 
and contain no margins for contit- 
gencies or profit, the purpose being ® 
get a realistic picture of the facts 

Until recently very few Britis 
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companies would guarantee their sur- 
render values, apart from the arbi- 
trary minimum percentage of pre- 
miums paid which was quite commonly 
guaranteed either in the policy or the 
prospectus. At the present time 
about one-third of the companies 
guarantee their surrender values in 
the policy, while apart from these, 
half the companies guarantee only an 
arbitrary minimum value such, for 
example, as one-third of all premiums 
paid, while allowing in practice con- 
siderably higher values. The values 
allowed by British companies are very 
much lower than those guaranteed in 
this country. The average values are 
something near 90 per cent of the Om 
4% per cent full preliminary term 
reserve. 


Methods of Meeting Abnormal 
Cash Demands 


Mr. Linton demonstrated very 
dearly the gravity of the problem 
with which we should be faced at a 
time when the business has become 
more stabilized and the average dura- 
tion has become much higher than it 
is today. His solution was to invest 
a substantially larger proportion of 
the assets in short-term highgrade 
securities than has been considered 
adequate in the past. 

The extraordinary conditions of 
1932 brought forth several sugges- 
tions for dealing with this problem, 
and these will be summarized briefly. 

(1) Companies should guarantee 
the minimum surrender value allowed 
by law, with a provision in the policy 
that such additional value, not ex- 
ceeding say 25 per thousand, as may 
be declared by the Directors from 
year to year, shall also be paid (J. F. 
Little, RAIA. 21, p.84). 

(2) Policyholders withdrawing in 
times of depreciated security values 
should not be allowed more than their 
share in the depreciated assets, and 
fairly high surrender charges should 
be made at all durations, with allow- 
ance of special settlement dividends 
in normal years. (F. D. Kineke, 
RAIA. 23, p.295.) 

(3) The full cash value should be 
available to purchase a paid-up policy 
at any time, but the amount with- 
drawable in cash should be a graded 
percentage, the full value being avail- 
able at the end of 10 or 15 years, the 
balance being applied to purchase a 
paid-up policy. (T. A. Phillips, RAIA. 
21, p.66.) 

(4) Two types of policy might be 
issued, one with liberal surrender 
values at high premium rates, and the 
other with low surrender values or 
none at all. (F. B. Mead, RAIA. 22, 
p.8.) 


(5) Policies might be altered to 








AT AGE THIRTY-TWO 


The following is a summary of the 
business experience of Chas. F. B. Rich- 
ardson, author of the accompanying 
article, who is now connected with the 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati. 

Born at Leicester, England, he was 
educated at Merchiston Castle School, 
Edinburgh and Edinburgh University, 
Scotland. Diploma in Actuarial Maths., 
Edinburgh University, 1930, 2nd class 
honors. Fellow, Actuarial Society of 
America, 1934. Associate, American In- 
stitute of Actuaries, 1933. 

Trained at "Scottish Life," Edinburgh, 
1925-31. This is the company which pro- 
duced Henry Moir, one of the most emi- 
nent actuaries who ever lived. 

Actuary for Confederation Life head 
office for Britain in London, 1934-7. 
Served on British Life Officers’ Associa- 
tion Foreign Committee, 1935-7. 

Attended International Congress of 
Actuaries in Paris, June, 1937. Returned 
to Canada Sept., 1937; joined Union 
Central Nov., 1938. 

Papers on “Aviation Risks to (a) Fac- 
ulty of Actuaries in Scotland, 1931; 
(b) International Congress of Actu- 
aries, 1934; (c) British Institute of Ac- 
tuaries, 1935. 

Paper on “Expense Investigations and 
Kindred Problems,” to British Institute of 
Actuaries, jointly with |. A. Miller, 1937. 








provide that loans in excess of unpaid 
premiums would be granted at the 
option of the company, and surrender 
values could be demanded only within 
one month of each policy anniversary. 
(J. F. Little, RAIA. 22, p.76.) It is 
stated by J. B. Reynolds (ALC. 1933, 
p.112) that the state laws permit this 
for surrender values but that in the 
case of loans fresh legislation would 
be required in some states. 

(6) There should be a minimum 
surrender charge by law, the cash 
loan or surrender value being sub- 
stantially less than the full value al- 





Elizur Wright 


His Ideas Were Conservative 


lowed to purchase paid-up insurance, 
the balance of the full reserve being 
made available as security for pre- 
mium loans. (A. W. Larsén, RAIA. 
21, p.62.) 

(7) The company should have the 
option to settle surrender values either 
in cash or in instalments over @ 
period of months, depending upon cur- 
rent conditions. (RAIA. 22, W. P. 
Coler, p.62, J. C. Rietz, p.66.) 

(8) Companies should be permitted 
by law to issue policies providing most 
liberal provisions for premium loans, 
extended insurance and paid-up insur- 
ance, but under which no cash sur- 
render or loan values would be avail- 
able. Companies should not be 
prohibited from writing a policy with 
cash values, but such values should be 
based upon reserves on a higher in- 
terest rate or by application of a com- 
pulsory minimum surrender charge. 
(E. Palmer, PLIP. 1936, p.43.) 

(9) The company might reserve the 
right to pay cash or loan values in 
instalments of $100 per month, or 10 
per cent per month whichever is 
greater. (J. M. Laird, TASA. 34, 
p.65.) 

In my view any attempt to intro- 
duce into our legislation or our prac- 
tice restrictions which would prevent 
the insured from obtaining the full 
guaranteed surrender or loan value in 
cash at any time except in the most 
extreme emergency would work an 
incalculable amount of harm to the 
life insurance business. Rather should 
we put our house in order, guarantee- 
ing values on such a basis as will 
protect the continuing policyholders 
from losses caused by those who sur- 
render, and so arranging our finances 
that we may reasonably expect to 
meet peak demands for cash. In the 
case of a panic such as we had in 
1933, there is much support (e.g. 
F. B. Mead, RAIA. 22, p.9) for the 
view that the governors and insur- 
ance commissioners should have 
emergency powers. 

In 1933 the problem of surrender 
values was considered by a committee 
of the Toronto Actuaries’ Club. Four 
methods were discussed of meeting the 
losses on forced liquidation of assets 
in times of panic. 

(1) The investment of a larger per- 
centage of assets in securities of short 
duration or in government securities 
readily marketable. 

(2) The adoption of a permanent 
surrender charge. 

(3) If the company maintained re- 
serves on a more stringent basis than 
that on which cash values were calcu- 
lated, it would be in a position to 
change the valuation basis to that of 
the cash values in case of an emer- 
gency. 
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(4) The company could increase its 
free surplus in order to establish a 
reserve to meet losses on forced sales 
of assets. 

The maintenance of a large visible 
free surplus is open to obvious practi- 
cal objections. Demands for its dis- 
tribution are likely to be made by the 
agency forces, the policyholders and 
stockholders which would be difficult 
to resist, and taxes on undistributed 
profits are not unknown in our time. 
A practical way of increasing the true 
surplus margins, without increasing 
the visible free surplus, would be to 
systematically write down the assets 
during the prosperous years below the 
market or amortized values so that the 
company could absorb a part at least 
of the temporary depreciation during 
a time of panic. This policy has been 
generally followed by British com- 
panies for many years. It would be 
impossible to use this method under 
the laws of certain states since there 
are provisions limiting the contin- 
gency reserve, and the company would 
apparently be compelled in_ those 
states to show the assets in the bal- 
ance sheet at the full amortized or 
market value. The position in the 
other states is not clear but it seems 
probable that a company not licensed 
in states where these restrictions exist, 
or a foreign company in the three 
states, Illinois, Nebraska and New 
York, might be free to use this method. 
The soundness of laws restricting con- 
tingency reserves was questioned by 
the Committee of the American Insti- 
tute on Cash Surrender Values in 
1933. 


Inequitable Procedure 


It has been suggested that in the 
ease of high rate participating busi- 
-ness the dividend loading provides the 
margin for temporary depreciation in 
assets. As pointed out by Mr. Linton 
(TASA. 33, p.428), a reduction in divi- 
dends gives an entirely inadequate 
margin. For instance, a 50 per cent 
reduction in one year’s dividends for a 
typical company would provide less 
than 1% per cent of reserves. A 
heavier reduction, say 75 per cent 
would merely make the policyholders 
nervous and thus increase the demands 
for cash. In any event, it is mani- 
festly unjust to throw the whole bur- 
den of losses consequent upon heavy 
withdrawals upon the shoulders of 
the faithful remaining policyholders. 

To meet this situation a combina- 
tion of precautions appears to be 
necessary. First, the surrender values 
themselves should not at any time, 
except near the maturity of the con- 
tract, equal the reserves; this is dis- 
cussed more fully in the next section. 
Second, it is advisable if possible to 
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write down the assets when security 
values are high. Third, the company 
must keep a substantial part of the 
assets in short-term readily market- 
able securities. In connection with 
this last requirement, it is necessary 
to keep clearly before us the percent- 
age of the liabilities represented by 
life policies, annuities and supple- 
mentary contracts. The last two items 
represent decreasing liabilities requir- 
ing to be covered by short term assets; 
indeed, sums on deposit subject to 
withdrawal or annuities certain with 
the right to commute represent liabili- 
ties at call requiring an extremely 
liquid condition. In the future a 
rapidly increasing proportion of our 
liabilities will be represented by sup- 
plementary contracts and even today 
there are companies in which this lia- 
bility, excluding the deferred annuity 
portion of guaranteed Life Annuities, 
exceeds 10 per cent of the total lia- 
bilities. It is, then, essential to main- 
tain the necessary percentage of as- 
sets in readily marketable securities 
after allowing for the requirements of 
annuities and supplementary con- 
tracts. 


Provision for Fluctuations in 
Asset Values 

The guarantee of surrender values 
on the basis of the full reserve, say 
at 3 per cent, is practically equivalent 
to guaranteeing the rate of interest at 
which we hope to be able to value our 
assets at a time of emergency. It is 
true that in normal times the income 
exceeds the outgo so that the company 
is not obliged to realize assets to meet 
a cash demand. However, I believe 
that we should recognize the fact that, 
even though the income exceeds the 
outgo, the surrendering policyholders 
are really buying assets from the con- 
tinuing policyholders at the current 
market value of the kind of securities 
in which that portion of the income 
used to meet the surrender value dis- 
bursement would otherwise have been 
invested. If we do not recognize this 
principle, the net cost of insurance to 
the continuing policyholders is obvi- 
ously increased to the extent of the 
lower average yield obtained, owing 
to the fact that the company is unable 
to invest at remunerative interest 
rates to the full extent of the normal 
income. 

It has been stated that the problem 
of meeting cash demands for loans and 
surrender values is purely an invest- 
ment one, and that an increase in the 
cost of insurance consequent upon the 
necessary degree of liquidity must be 
regarded as the price of the kind of 
investment service that is involved. 
On the other hand, there is a strong 
view to the contrary, and in support 


thereof I cannot do better than quote 
the words of J. F. Little (RAIA. 21, 
p.82): 

“Life insurance is a contract be- 
tween two parties, terminable by one 
without notice, but not terminable by 
the other at all. One side has the 
right to terminate; the other has not, 
With that right to terminate there 
should go such provision as will enable 
the party of the other part to protect 
itself from a rush of terminations, It 
is far better that the life insurance 
company should be protected from an 
undue pressure of terminations, so 
that it can continue to invest in long- 
term securities, than to insist that the 
life insurance company’s funds shall 
be in short-term securities and other 
liquid assets, so that surrender values 
can be always paid freely upon de- 
mand. 

“The life insurance funds form the 
largest source of long-term invest- 
ments that the country has. The life 
insurance funds, because they have 
been available for long-term invest- 
ment, have had an incalculably great 
influence on the prosperity of the 
country. They have aided in a thovu- 
sand ways to build up the industrial 
fabric of the community, and without 
them there would have been no other 
sufficient source of long-term invest- 
ment available. I think that is a 
truism.” 

I am strongly of the opinion that 
the banking feature of life insurance 
has assumed too large a degree of im- 
portance, and that a company should 
so arrange its affairs as to give the 
lowest possible cost of insurance to the 
continuing policyholders. The follow- 
ing quotation from a paper written in 
1911 by the late Henry Moir (TASA. 
12, p.185) expresses admirably the 
principle involved: 


First Responsibility 

“The first duty of company officials 
is to conserve the interest of the ac- 
tive, living, and continuing policy- 
holders. They are even of more im- 
portance than the new applicants; 
they are of far more consequence than 
those who wish to surrender, and when 
any company for advertising ad- 
vantages, offers inducements to new 
applicants which may enable them 
retire with as much advantage 
themselves as if they stayed, then the 
company is surely adopting a danger- 
ous practice.” 

There is no question that liberal 
surrender values have played an im 
portant part in the great development 
of life insurance on this continent and 
I do not for one moment advocate 
surrender values on any penal basis. 
I believe that surrender values should 
be as high as can equitably be allowed, 
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provided that the interests of tine con- 
tinuing policyholders are not damaged 
as the result of allowing excessive 
values to those who surrender. It is 
extremely doubtful whether many of 
the surrender values commonly al- 
lowed today, either by law or in prac- 
tice, recognize this fundamental 
principle. 

In considering the effect of changes 
in the rate of interest upon surrender 
values some allowance must be made 
for the period for which the contract 
would have run had it been continued. 
For instance, a flat percentage deduc- 
tion from the asset share would be 
unjust as between Whole Life policies 
at young and old ages, or as between 
a Life policy and an Endowment as- 
surance approaching maturity. 


Precision Difficult 

I do not believe it is possible to ar- 
rive at any very precise or mathemati- 
cal basis of allowing for this factor 
of temporary fluctuations in asset 
values. Policy loans and short-term 
high-grade bonds are not subject to 
these fluctuations; mortgages are sub- 
ject to fluctuations which are not mea- 
surable in any simple manner such as 
that applicable to bonds; common 
stocks and preferred stocks are sub- 
ject to much greater fluctuations; and 
the proportion of assets of the various 
types will evidently vary considerably 
in different companies, and at different 
times. It is obviously impracticable 
to provide for the most extreme con- 
ditions. Extraordinary losses should 
be the concern of the general body of 
policyholders, and conditions conse- 
quent upon a national financial panic 
are a matter for government action. 
On the other hand, it is reasonable that 
suitable provision be made for condi- 
tions less extreme, unfavorable but 
not chaotic, which we know will cer- 
tainly exist from time to time during 
the swings of the trade cycle. J. F. 
Little calls attention to the fact that 
in the past we have not paid sufficient 
attention to this matter when he says: 
“We should not pay an amount fixed 
from a consideration of normal condi- 
tions.” (RAIA. 22, p.64,) Certainly, 
the payment of an amount such as the 
full 3 per cent reserve contemplates 
normal, indeed favorable conditions. 
As a basis for discussion, the mar- 
gins required to cover the fall in 
Prices corresponding to an increase 
of 1% per cent in the yield of redeem- 
able securities have been determined 
very approximately upon the assump- 
tion that half of the company’s assets 
18 Invested in securities subject to such 
fluctuations. Making very rough al- 
lowance for the varying terms for 
which the business has to run accord- 
Ing to age, plan and duration, it ap- 


pears that the following rules would 
give a practical working basis for 
determining the deductions required 
from asset shares to compensate the 
continuing policyholders. For Life 
and Limited Life policies the deduc- 
tions will vary according to attained 
age, being 10 per cent of the asset 
share for all ages up to 55, reducing 
by % per cent for each year of age 
attained over 55. For Endowment 
plans the deductions vary by unex- 
pired term, being % per cent of the 
asset share for each year of the un- 
expired term, with a maximum of 10 


reserve less surrender charges in the 
third year of 75 per cent of the pre- 
mium on the All Life plan, 70 per cent 
on 20 Life and 60 per cent on 20 En- 
dowment, decreasing one-fifteenth for 
each year of increase in duration, the 
full 4 per cent reserve being reached 
in the eighteenth year. The surrender 
charges will of course vary according 
to the commission and expense rates 
allowed. 

It may be noted that the Committee 
of the American Institute of Actu- 
aries has recommended the calculation 
of surrender values upon an interest 





ASSET SHARES ADJUSTED FOR FLUCTUATIONS IN ASSET VALUES 








Age 25 rc Age 50—_-—_. 
Plan Year 3 5 10 15 20 3 56 10 15 £0 
Participatin 
All Life ¥ rere ter : pba'gur 13 32 84 148 204 50 98 216 3389 459 
i Sarr sis oped eesiens 35 72 178 293 428 69 180 292 484 717 
20 Endowment ....... sah es 151 361 624 ... 89 164 872 630 ... 
Non-Participatin 
All Life ™ oe = LARRAAERES 4NO eR 13 31 85 151 229 48 94 215 350 503 
BD BAD cocccccececcesecsccess Pa 68 172 299 454 64 127 296 504 787 
BD TRRRSWEMEME ccc ccccccccccsccesececccse 76 160 370 654 ... 84 161 373 649 ... 





per cent. We thus obtain the follow- 
ing adjusted asset shares after allow- 
ing for fluctuations in the value of 
assets: (See table above) 

If these figures are compared with 
the average surrender values allowed 
in this country it is found that the 3 
per cent reserve participating values 
are in the region of 10 per cent higher 
on all plans, ages and durations. The 
average values allowed on 3% per 
cent and 3% per cent reserves, partici- 
pating, are approximately the same as 
the asset shares, except the 20th year 
values on the 20 Life plan which are 
aboutg per cent higher. The average 
non-participating values are remark- 
ably close to these figures throughout. 
The highest surrender values allowed, 
on 3 per cent participating policies, 
are very much too high throughout, 
while even the lowest values are sub- 
stantially too high at the later dura- 
tions. 


Suggested Basis 


An attempt has been made to find 
a simple practical method of calculat- 
ing surrender values, making allow- 
ance for initial expenses and deprecia- 
tion on the bases discussed herein. 
The great part of initial expenses is 
a function of the premium and a sur- 
render charge expressed as a_per- 
centage of the premium suggests 
itself. A surrender value based upon 
a reserve calculated at a rate of in- 
terest higher than that assumed in 
the usual reserve basis will provide a 
margin for depreciation which auto- 
matically takes account of the period 
the policy has to run according to 
plan, age and duration. The following 
basis has been found to give satisfac- 
tory results under the expense rates 
and depreciation allowances assumed 
herein: 4 per cent net level premium 


rate higher than the reserve (RAIA. 
22, p.344). Unfortunately, the laws 
in the United States generally do not 
permit such a course, although the 
surrender charge of 20 per cent of the 
reserve allowed in some states is suffi- 
ciently high to allow the actual values 
to be calculated in this way. 


Paid Up Policy and Extended 


Insurance 


The preceding discussion has cen- 
tered upon cash surrender values. In 
the case of paid-up policy and ex- 
tended insurance values there is no 
need to provide margins for fluctua- 
tions in asset values, so that in calcu- 
lating these values the full asset share 
should be used. In practice the most 
convenient way of doing this would 
be to deduct the surrender charge 
used for surrender values from the 
full 3 per cent or 3% per cent reserve, 
as the case might be, assuming that 
a proper mortality basis can be used 
for extended insurance. This method 
could not be used under the present 
laws in many states. 


Legislation 


A surrender charge of 25 per thou- 
sand is allowed in 25 states; 25 per 
thousand or 20 per cent of the reserve, 
if greater, is permitted in 8 states; 
New Jersey allows 30 per thousand; 
Massachusetts has a unique basis (ap- 
plying only to domestic companies) 
namely 5 per cent of the value of fu- 
ture net premiums; while 15 states 
do not prescribe any maximum sur- 
render charge. The proposed new 
law in New York allows only 25 per 
thousand and most unfortunately 
eliminates the allowance of 20 per 
cent of the reserve. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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JULIAN S. Myrick CELEBRATES 
THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


“Ives and Myrick” two of the 
most remarkable men the Life 
Insurance business has known 


By ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 


ULIAN MYRICK had a few friends 

in for lunch the other day to ob- 
serve the thirtieth anniversary of the 
Ives & Myrick agency, as well as the 
ninety-sixth anniversary of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, for which the agency is man- 
ager. That is to say about 400 people 
were entertained at the Bankers Club, 
on January 27, including the staff of 
the agency, officials of the Mutual 
Life, former state superintendents of 
insurance and most of the crack gen- 
eral agents and managers of New 
York who are his friendly and admir- 
ing competitors. 

As Vice-President George A. Patton 
of the Mutual Life said, Julian S. 
Myrick is a “leader of all that life 
insurance stands for,” and informal 
as the affair was, it had the quality 
and mark of a great occasion. After 
all, the man Myrick when you size up 
his career, accomplishments and influ- 
ence is just about America’s No. 1 life 
insurance figure. 

Not the least interesting phase of 
the luncheon was the turn of Mr. 
Myrick’s talk toward reminiscences 
of his old partner, Charles Ives, whose 
telegram of congratulation he read. 
Nowadays in the insurance world 
“Ives and Myrick” means just “My- 
rick,” and it is not unusual to hear 
newcomers ask, “Who in blazes is 
Ives?” Well, now, it happens that Ives 
is big stuff too, and Mr. Myrick, in 
fact, says he hopes to win a measure 
of immortality by clinging to Mr. Ives’ 
coat-tail. Charles Ives, as you prob- 
ably did not know, is one of America’s 
greatest composers—more of which in 
a minute. 

Julian Myrick began his insurance 
career in 1898 with the Mutual Life 
of New York or more properly, the 
Charles H. Raymond agency of the 
Mutual Life. He had a kind of clerk- 
ship there and when he was promoted 
to other duties, Charles Ives was hired 
to fill his old post. That was the be- 
ginning of their friendship. They 
formed a partnership in 1907, taking 
on the general agency of the old Wash- 
ington Life. They resumed their affili- 
ation with the Mutual Life in 1909 
when the company went on the man- 
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agerial plan and appointed Ives and 
Myrick managers. From the first, Mr. 
Myrick says, the office scorned high 
pressure methods and he recalls that 
Ives wrote one of the first pamphlets 
on the proper amount of insurance an 
individual should carry. Their offices 
were always in the lower Broadway 
neighborhood, although they moved a 
few times in the course of the years. 





Julian S. Myrick 


It was during one such moving day, 
Mr. Myrick recounts, that he yanked a 
fistful of papers from a waste-basket 
and asked Ives, “Is this anything you 
want?” 

“My God,” Ives cried, “that’s the 
best symphony I ever wrote!” So 
Myrick said, “The least you can do, 
then, is to dedicate it to me, so that we 
can go down the ages together.” Ives 
did and they will. In 1929 Mr. Ives 
retired from the firm. 

By a pleasant coincidence some of 
Ives’ extraordinary music, which is 
rarely performed (for one reason be- 
cause it is difficult to execute) had a 
hearing at a New York concert about 
a fortnight ago, and while Mr. Myrick 
is being felicitated on his life insur- 
ance triumphs, the New York critics 
were heaping praise on Mr. Ives’ 


musical genius. Olin Downes, distin- 
guished music critic of the New York 
Times, said of him, “He may say, with 
Walter Savage Landor, that he will 
dine late, but the company will be 
select. Recognition, slow in coming, is 
sure to arrive. ... His music will make 
its own way once the public knows it, 
So much seems certain, by the immedi- 
ate results of only two performances 
of his representative compositions.” 

The critics have been intrigued by 
the character and career of Ives, who 
does not seem to give a damn for pub- 
licity or fame. He was born in Dan- 
bury, Conn., where his father, an ac- 
complished musician, led the town 
band. He attended Yale (Myrick says 
he is “as American as the Yale 
fence”) and it was immediately upon 
his graduation in 1898 that his Mutual 
Life connection and his friendship 
with Myrick began. The delightful 
thing about him is that he was obvi- 
ously not a thwarted genius laboring 
resentfully in the insurance vineyard, 
but a regular fellow of immense cre- 
ative talent who enjoyed the insurance 
game thoroughly, drawing, in fact, 
much inspiration and knowledge from 
it. His own testimony, appearing in 
David Ewen’s “Composers of Today” 
is one of the most remarkable and 
penetrating commentaries on life in- 
surance and on business generally ever 
written. He there said: 

“My business experience revealed 
life to me in many respects that | 
might otherwise have missed. In it 
one sees tragedy, nobility, meanness, 
high aims, low aims, brave hopes, faint 
hopes, great ideals, no ideals, and one 
is able to watch these work inevitable 
destiny. . . . It is my impression that 
there is more open-mindedness and 
willingness to examine carefully the 
premises underlying a new or un 
familiar thing, before condemning it, 
in the world of business than in the 
world of music. . . . To assume that 
business is a material process, and 
only that, is to undervalue the average 
mind and heart. To an insurance man 
there is an average man, and he is 
humanity. I have experienced a great 
fullness of life in business. The fab 
ric of existence weaves itself whole. 
You cannot set an art off in a corner 
and hope for it to have vitality, real- 
ity and substance. There can be noth- 
ing exclusive about a substantial art 
It comes directly out of the heart of 
experience of life and thinking about 
life and living life. My work in music 
helped my business, and my work in 
business helped my music.” 

This is a tremendously interesting 
philosophy, especially in view of Ives’ 
long association with Julian Myrick 
who appears to look on life insurance 
and life in much the same way. I 
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tensely practical—a man to whom the 
business instinctively turns when it 
wants a difficult job done well—Julian 
Myrick has always looked beyond the 
surface transaction of the life insur- 
ance sale to its deeper connotations of 
service and trusteeship. His concep- 
tion of life insurance can perhaps be 
expressed in that one word—“trustee- 
ship” and an appreciation of this atti- 
tude was shown by John C. Trap- 
hagen, president of the Bank of New 
York & Trust Co., who is a member 
of the board of trustees of the Mutual 
Life but who said at the luncheon, 
“Julian Myrick is more truly a ‘trus- 
tee’ of the Mutual Life than am I.” 

His list of honors is longer than any 
man in the agency end of the life in- 
surance business, yet it doesn’t begin 
to tell the story of his special service 
rendered to the cause of life under- 
writing. He is a past president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York, of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. He was chosen for the latter 
post at a convention which he did not 
attend, which will give an idea of how 
definitely it was a case of the office 
seeking the man. He is chairman of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writing and a veteran trustee of the 
National Association. At the last con- 
vention in Houston, a slate of trustees 
was offered for election which ex- 
cluded the names of all past presidents 
as a matter of policy. As a matter of 
course, however, the name of Julian 
S. Myrick was written in on the ma- 
jority of ballots and he was returned 
to membership on the board in a 
heartening display of affection, grati- 
tude and wise judgment. 


His Counsel Sought 


Both as a matter of record and in 
confidence, his accomplishments for 
the business at large and its bene- 
ficiaries are in truth “too numerous to 
mention.” Section 55-A of the New 
York Insurance Law, which protects 
the proceeds of insurance policies from 
other creditors, is his monument. The 
Federal tax statute in respect to an- 
nuities and the $40,000 exemption is 
another beneficence that owes much to 
Myrick. In countless other cases of 
the kind his counsel has been sought 
and his judgment prevailed. He never 
made an “oration” in his life but he 
is about as persuasive and influential 


a8 any man who ever graced the busi- 
ness, 


As a producer and manager, his rec- 
ord speaks for itself. The Myrick 
agency is bigger than lots of compa- 
nies you can think of and is expertly 
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Timely Survey 

In view of the widespread interest 
both among life insurance men and 
the buying public, the recent survey 
of trends in rates, dividend payments 
and policy loan interest rates, con- 
ducted by the American Life Conven- 
tion, is most timely. With 148 mem- 
ber companies in receipt of an em- 
brassive questionnaire, 120 companies 
replied at the time the report was 
tabulated. It was indicated by these 
answers that 35 companies, or 30 per 
cent of the total, have or plan soon 
to make premium rate increases, that 
26 companies are decreasing sur- 
render values and that 41 of the re- 
porting companies now writing an- 
nuities plan or have made increases 
in annuity rates. Excerpts from the 
report, in the following paragraphs, 
reveal other pertinent information on 
current phases of this subject. 


Interest on Loans 


Six reporting companies not li- 
censed in New York (where reduction 
of policy loan interest rate on new 


run. The agency accounts for 10 per 
cent or more of all the business on the 
books of the Mutual Life of New York. 

Other fields of activity, too, have 
benefited from the Myrick genius for 
organization and management. Tennis 
enjoyed some of its greatest years 
under Mr. Myrick’s administration of 
its governing body, the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association. Besides the 
U.S.L.T.A. presidency, he also held 
down the chairmanship of the Davis 
Cup Committee. He has been a mem- 
ber of the West Side Tennis Club, 
which sponsors the national champion- 
ship matches at Forest Hills, since 
1906. 

Bishop William T. Manning, the 
great divine, was present at the lunch- 
eon and offered an extraordinary trib- 
ute to Mr. Myrick which summed up 
his career in a phrase, “Julian My- 
rick,” said Bishop Manning, “has 
brought the spirit of true sportsman- 
ship into his business.” 


issue policies was made mandatory 
by law) are decreasing policy loan in- 
terest rate. Five, or 4 per cent, de- 
creased the interest rate assumed in 
policy reserves; 38, or 32 per cent, 
decreased guaranteed interest rate on 
proceeds left with the company; 
seven, or 10 per cent, of reporting 
companies writing participating busi- 
ness, decreased interest rate includ- 
ing excess interest on proceeds left. 
There were 40, or 33 per cent, which 
increased the life annuity basis in 
settlement options, and 44, or 37 per 
cent, of reporting companies writing 
participating business, stated their 
dividend scales for 1939 very likely 
would remain the same as for 1938. 

Of the 120 companies reporting, 21 
stated they had reduced policy loan 
interest rate or planned to do so; 90 
had not, and nine were undecided on 
this question. Fifteen reported de- 
crease of interest on automatic premi- 
um loans, 83 no decrease, and six un- 
decided. 


Premium Rates 


Companies with more than 400 mil- 
lions insurance in force reported vari- 
ously on their premium rate in- 
creases: one non-participating com- 
pany showed slight increase in life 
plans to larger in endowments; an- 
other, 3 to 5 per cent increase in 1938 
and a material change anticipated in 
1939. One participating company in 
this bracket reported 10 per cent in- 
crease; a mixed company reported 3 
per cent increase in non-par rates and 
par rates placed on 3 per cent basis 
in 1938, giving a slight increase in 
rates. Smaller companies reported 
for non-par increases ranging from 
2% per cent to 6 per cent, and for par 
business, the advance seemed to range 
from 1.5 per cent to 8 per cent. 

An industrial company reported in- 
creased rates on all plans at older 
ages ranging from 1 to 20 per cent. 

Varying surrender value practices 
were reported. Among companies 
with more than 400 millions in force, 
one non-par company reported heavy 
premium endowments surrender 
charges $25 per $1,000 from the third 
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to 12th year; a par company reported 
for all plans at most durations third 
year surrender charge was $15, de- 
creasing to nothing for the 10th year. 
In this bracket, a par company re- 
ported for all plans change in sur- 
render charges, for most plans the 
charge being $15 in the third year, 
decreasing to nothing in the 15th 
gear; a second reported for all plans 
a charge of $18 for the second year, 
decreasing to nothing in the eighth 
year, and a third reported change in 
charges only on single premium plans, 
the charges being $35 for the first 
year, $25 for second year, $10 for the 
third year and $5 for the fourth year. 
The annuity rate increases appear to 


range from about 2% per cent to 23 
per cent. On single premium annui- 
ties the average increase is perhaps 
10 to 11 per cent. 


Following New York 


Of the five companies not licensed 
in New York that are decreasing 
policy loan interest, three set the rate 
at 5 per cent payable in advance, two 
at 5% per cent payable in advance, 
and one at 4.8 per cent payable in ad- 
vance, the amount stipulated in the 
New York law. 

Twenty-three companies which in 
19388 paid 3% per cent interest on 
proceeds left with the company re- 








tuition fees. 











They Value Education 


These students appreciate the opportunity 
they have and are making the most of it. 


Many like them, however, will be forced to 
quit before graduation because the death of 
their family provider will leave them without 


Show fathers how they can assure their sons’ 
education by providing for such expenses 
with endowment life insurance. 


KEEP YOUTH IN SCHOOL 
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duced the rate to 3 per cent, one set. 
ting the rate at 2% per cent if subject 
to withdrawal. Four reduced from 
3% per cent to 2% per cent, five from 
3 per cent to 2% per cent, and one 
from 3 per cent to 2 per cent. Ap. 
other set the rates 3 per cent and 2? 
per cent. Eight companies reporting 
such interest rates pay no excess 
above the guaranteed interest rate. 

On dividends, decreases ranging 
from only slight overall change t 
25 per cent were reported. One stated 
interest factor used in calculating 
dividends was reduced from 4 to 34 
per cent. Another made no change 
on 3 per cent policies but reduced on 
3% per cent forms issued prior to 
July, 1938, aggregate reduction being 
about 18 per cent. 


Summary of 1939 Sales; 
Best Dec. Since 1931 


New life insurance acquired by 
Americans in 1938 was 16.4 per cent 
less than the amount for 1937, accord- 
ing to data compiled by The Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. The 
report aggregates the actual new 
business figures—exclusive of revivals, 
increases and dividend additions—of 
40 United States companies having 
82 per cent of the total life insurance 
outstanding in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 

In December, however, the volume 
of new life insurance was greater than 
in any month since December of 1931. 
With a total of $972,692,000, the vol- 
ume for December was 27.2 per cent 
greater than the amount for the cor- 
responding month of 1937. 

All classes contributed to the De 
cember increase, according to the re 
port. For the month, the total new 
business of the reporting companies 
was $972,692,000 against $764,803,00, 


an increase of 27.2 per cent. Ne | 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $651; | 


541,000 against $463,441,000, an it 
crease of 41.9 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $223,857,000 agains 
$213,976,000, an increase of 4.6 pe 
cent. Group insurance was $91,244; 
000 against $87,386,000, an increas 
of 4.5 per cent. 

For 1938, the total new life insur 
ance business of the companies W® 
$7,520,499,000 against $8,992,918,00, 
a decrease of 16.4 per cent. Ordinary 
insurance totaled $4,867,428,000 against 
$5,591,842,000, a decrease of 13.0 pe 
cent. Industrial insurance was % 
176,620,000 against $2,640,144,000, 8 
decrease of 17.6 per cent. Group 
surance was $476,451,000 against 
$760,932,000, a decrease of 37.4 P@ 
cent. 
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ol Executive Committee uee ae 
i —_ Named for Institute = -----____....__ a Oe a 
a = The board of managers of the re- , = 
t. Ap cently organized Institute of Life In- ae nl 
- and 2 surance announced this week the se- oe Za .---"" 
porting lection of an executive committee and ae . S Waetiti 
excess treasurer. The committee personnel “ ia a ee 
rate. is as follows: Leroy A. Lincoln, presi- Fis 
‘anging dent, Metropolitan Life, New York; 
nge to Thomas I. Parkinson, president, the 
, stated Equitable, New York; Frazar B. Ee 
ulating Wilde, president, Connecticut Gen- 
to 3 eral, Hartford; John A. Stevenson, 
change president, Penn Mutual, Philadelphia; 
iced on Arthur F. Hall, chairman of the 
rior to board, Lincoln National Life, Ft. 
n being Wayne, Ind.; Gerard S. Nollen, presi- \| 
dent, Bankers Life, Des Moines, and ) 
Julian Price, president, Jefferson 
Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. 
The position of treasurer will be 
ales: filled by James A. Fulton, president, i a 
the Home Life, New York. Mr. Ful- ~ 
[ ton is also ex-officio member of the \\ of 
red by executive committee. . 
er cant The Institute was organized at a \. 
accord. meeting last week in New York with — hyphen smtth 
<= executive representation from 76 com- , , ‘ 
— panies and with Frazar B. Wilde, "| keep seeing dots before my eyes. 
al new president of the Connecticut General 
evivals Life, acting as organization chairman. . ‘h. , college he spent his summer vaca- 
— Executive Changes by tions working in the various depart- 
having Aims Stated Equitable of lowa ments of the company and after his 
surance graduation in 1913 from Harvard, 
os legal The purposes of the newly formed At the annual meeting of the board where he specialized in insurance and 
organization are stated as being, “to of trustees of the Equitable Life In- actuarial science, he entered the 
volume make available accurate information ——— Company of lowe, held in finance department as assistant trea- 
er than regarding the nature and function of Des Moines, January 26, F. W. Hub- surer. 
of 1931. legal reserve life insurance companies, bell was elected president of the com- With Mr. Hubbell’s election to the 
the vol- to study the services performed by pony: For the past nineteen years he presidency, he becomes the third gen- 
er cent such companies to the end of render- has been vice-president and peng pan eration of the Hubbell family to hold 
he cor- ing the greatest possible service, and Mr. Hubbell succeeds Henry S. Nollen, that position in the Equitable Life of 
to perform other such services as will who wae made chairman of the board Iowa. His grandfather, F. M. Hub- 
the De lead to a better understanding and = place of F.C. Hubbell, who becomes bell, who founded the company sev- 
the re appreciation of life insurance.” chairman of the finance committee. J. enty-two years ago, and his father, 
bal new The board of managers elected at W. Hubbell, who has been secretary, F. C. Hubbell, who is still active as 
npanies the organization meeting are as fol- was elected to the position of secre- chairman of the finance committee, 
803,000. lows: tary and treasurer. previously have served as president. 
Nev | F. W. Hubbell, the new president, is Henry S. Nollen, who was elected to 


Leroy A. Lincoln, Metro- 


president, 


a grandson of the founder of the com- 


succeed F. C. Hubbell as chairman of 














o $657, : politan Life; Thomas I. Parkinson, presi- 
an © ean puatante; oe 3 a pany and has been associated with the the board, will continue to serve the 
dustrial president, National Life of Vermont: Equitable Life of Iowa during his en- company actively in that position and 
againt | tant & Sugven*n, president, enn Mu" tire business career. While still in as chairman, executive committee 
4.6 per Tk peatenl: ty F. Hall. president. 
91,24, dent, Resiees Lite ef Sewn: Walter. W. = 
perme | fed, President, General American; W. REPRESENTATIVE TR 

ance; Julian gg ag ea EADWAY ON BERKSHIRE BOARD 
. (on ess eo Allen T. Treadway, prominent in the public and business life of the 
jes ws fell. president, Southwestern Life; A. N. Berkshires and New England, was elected a Director of the Berkshire 
MELB. Woe, ‘president ana smmangius den Life Insurance Company at its annual meeting, January 20th. 
rdinary ‘or, Sun Life of Canada. Congressman Treadway is one of the leaders in the national House 
against Pasthor discussion of the aims of of Representatives. He holds a ranking position on the important Wa 
13.0 per this new adjunct to the life insurance and Means Committee and is Chairman of the Massachusetts Repub- 
as $%- | business which, incidentally, appears lican delegation. He figures prominently in Berkshire business circles. 
1,000, § to be the answer to the long conducted He is proprietor of the Red Lion Inn, resort hotel at Stockbridge. He 
oup i | campaign for assistance from the occupies a directorship of the New England Fire Insurance Company 
againt | agency forces, will be found in other and is a trustee of the Lee Savings Bank, as well as a former trustee of 
7.4 per features of this issue, notably, and the Berkshire Trust Company. 

editorially, on page 38. = — 
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Cash Surrender Values 
(Continued from page 9) 


A charge of 25 per thousand is 
quite inadequate on the 3 per cent 
basis, and even if 3% per cent re- 
serves are used the charges are barely 
sufficient. 

A law which allows a surrender 
charge of only 25 per thousand really 
invites a company to use the minimum 
reserve standard permitted by law. If 
a stronger reserve basis, such as 3 per 
cent net level, be adopted, the inevi- 
table result is that the company is 
unable to maintain the margin in sur- 


render values required for the safety 
of the continuing policyholders; in 
other words, even if the company used 
the maximum surrender charge at all 
durations, the withdrawing policy- 
holders would be placed in a distinctly 
more favorable position than those 
who continue. 

The New York surrender charges 
of 25 per thousand or 20% of the re- 
serve, if greater, provide adequate 
margins on any reserve standard, but 
unfortunately this basis is used in only 
a few of the states so that a company 
operating throughout the country is 
in practice governed by the more gen- 
eral charge of 25 per thousand. 
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(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS 


INCOME 


POLICY AND ANNUITY 
RESERVES 


CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
AND SURPLUS 


1937 1938 
$ 60,159,855 $ 57,610,739 


556,535,261 372,912,435 
154,938,934 167,371,396 
32,155,456 34,709,738 
131,371,598 141,226,011 
5,842,928 6,681,814 


Payments to living policyholders in 1938 amounted to $10,426,791; 
to beneficiaries in Death Claims $4,531,510; a total of $14,958,301. 
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If a company changes from 3%% 
to 3% reserves, the inevitable conse. 
quence in most states is that surren. 
der values must be increased. The 
likelihood of a period of low interest 
rates, which would dictate this con. 
servative policy, itself renders that 
company liable to a greater degree 
of depreciation than ever before, and 
yet the unavoidable result is that the 
safety margins available have been 
reduced by the change in reserve basis, 
This, surely, is a most illogical state 
of affairs. 


Fallacious Theory of Individual 
Reserves 

Laws which define minimum sur- 
render values by prescribing the de- 
ductions which may be made from the 
reserve value have their origin in the 
fallacious theory of individual re. 
serves which actuaries have so fre. 
quently disowned. Perhaps the old- 
fashioned idea that the surrender 
value should represent the price at 
which the company was prepared to 
purchase a reversion came nearer to 
fundamentals than a formula based 
upon the reserve. The deductions from 
the reserve required on account of un- 
liquidated initial expenses and tem- 
porary depreciation in assets are the 
items that really divorce the surren- 
der value from the reserve. The first 
item requires a retrospective valuation 
on an experience basis, and the second 
suggests a prospective valuation upon 
an interest basis higher than the re 
serve. 


Maximum Values 


W. M. Strong (TASA. 33, p. 4) 
advocated legislation which would pre- 
scribe maximum, not minimum sur 
render values, stating that competition 
would take care that the cash values 
would be sufficiently high. In view 
of the stress laid upon cash values by 
the salesmen, and the effect of com- 
petition in forcing surrender values 
up to dangerous levels, there is every 
justification for such a course. In this 
connection one cannot help but de 
plore the widespread use made of 
illustrations showing the net cost of 
a surrendered policy at the 10th and 
20th years. It seems certain that 
this practice has had an unfortunate 
effect in preventing the introduction 
of satisfactory margins at the later 
durations, which, after all, involve 
the greatest potential loss. I/t would 
be a great step forward if such il- 
lustrations were discontinued, so that 
all illustrations were furnished ™ 
respect of continuing policies. 

With the greatest diffidence, I would 
express the view that a sustained ef- 
fort should be made to place the law 
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upon a sound uniform basis. It has 
been pointed out before that unless 
full advantage were being taken of 
the existing laws we should be in an 
awkward position in advocating 
changes. Perhaps the simplest line 
of approach would be to attempt to 
have the laws in all the states placed 
upon the same basis as in New York, 
allowing charges of 25 per thousand 
or 20% of the reserve, if higher. 


Adequate Reform 


On the other hand, a much more 
satisfactory reform would be legisla- 
tion providing that surrender values 
could not exceed the net level premi- 
um reserve at 4% interest coupled 
with adequate charges in the early 
years. Since initial expenses are 
largely a function of the premium, 
surrender charges might perhaps be 
expressed as a percentage of the 
premium, decreasing uniformly over 
15 years. Some may consider that it 
would be desirable to define both 
vpper and lower limits for surren- 
der charges, so that due regard might 
be had to the substantial differences 
in expense rates between companies. 
However, this would involve complica- 
tions, and simplicity in statutes of this 
kind is greatly to be desired. The 
minimum standard for valuation of 
liabilities would continue to be a 
3%% valuation, modified preliminary 
term basis. 


Standard for Solvency 


One of the great disadvantages of 
the present system prescribing sur- 
render values close to the reserve basis 
is that the standard of solvency is 
unnecessarily severe. If surrender 
values were not guaranteed at all, the 
valuation basis in insolvency might 
well be a gross premium valuation on 
experience interest and mortality bases 
with suitable expense provisions. If 
surrender values were guaranteed on 
a 4% basis, the law might provide 
that, with the consent of the Insurance 
Department, a company could at a 
time of stress discard temporarily the 
usual valuation basis of 3% or 3%% 
and value its liabilities on the same 
table at 4%. 


Investment Aspects 


The relation between guaranteed 
surrender values and the reserve basis 
has a considerable effect upon invest- 
ment policy. If there are inadequate 


safety margins in the surrender 


values, the effect is to place the invest- 
ment policy in a strait-jacket. It 
seems probable that the high surren- 
der values commonly allowed may 
have been a contributory factor in 





limiting the opportunities that are 
at present available to life insurance 
companies to invest in preferred and 
ordinary stocks. If a reform of the 
surrender value laws were carried 
through, it would appear to be prac- 
ticable and desirable to extend some- 
what the field of investment in this 
sphere, coupled with the very neces- 
sary safeguards such as are provided 
in the Canadian and British Insurance 
Companies Act, 1932. 


Conclusions 

The foregoing may be very briefly 
summarized as follows: 

(1) The fundamental principle 
which should guide us in calculating 
surrender values is that the interests 
of continuing policyholders must not 
suffer to the benefit of withdrawing 
policyholders. If there is any element 
of doubt in the matter, the persisting 
class and not the withdrawing policy- 
holder should get the benefit of the 
doubt. 

(2) The surrender value should 
never exceed the asset share, so that 
no policyholder may leave the com- 
pany without having paid back the 
initial expenses. 

(3) The asset share alone is not 
a satisfactory test. Deductions should 
be made from it to provide for depre- 
ciation in asset values, since when 
values are depressed, if outgo exceeds 
income, assets will have to be realized 
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at a loss, while even if income exceeds 
outgo the policyholders who surrender 
are really buying assets from the per- 
sisting policyholders at bargain prices. 

(4) The problem of meeting cash 
demands at a time when outgo exceeds 
income is primarily an investment 
problem, but may be alleviated in 
other ways. First, surrender values 
should at all times be less than the 
reserve. Second, it is desirable, if 
possible, to write down asset values 
in times of prosperity. Third, and 
most important, an adequate part of 
the assets must be invested in short- 
term readily marketable securities, 
due regard being had to the require- 
ments of annuity and supplementary 
contract liabilities in the matter of 
short term investments. Mr. Linton 
utters a grave warning in concluding 
his paper, “Panics and Cash Values”: 
“There is no place in the life insur- 
ance business for a speculative atti- 
tude toward providing in advance 
against emergencies that can be fore- 
seen.” 


Practical Provision 


(5) The most convenient practical 
way of providing for depreciation ap- 
pears to be the calculation of surren- 
der values at an interest rate higher 
than that on which reserves are based. 

(6) It appears that the surrender 
values generally allowed today cal- 
culated on the basis of 3% reserves 
are too high, especially at the later 
durations. The values granted by the 
majority of the non-participating 
companies appear to provide satisfac- 
tory margins. 


Unsound Legislation 


(7) Legislation which restricts 
surrender charges to 25 per thousand 
is fundamentally unsound and may 
well encourage companies to maintain 
reserves on the minimum legal stand- 
ard. It would be desirable to have 
maximum values laid down by law, 
perhaps on the basis of a 4 per cent 
reserve, subject to suitable changes in 
the early years. This would justify a 
modest broadening of the field of in- 
vestment. It would also render pos- 
sible a more reasonable basis of valua- 
tion insolvency. 

(8) There is a distinct danger to- 
day that we may be allowing the in- 
vestment aspect of life insurance to 
assume too important a place in com- 
pany policy, with the result that it 
may cloud our judgment upon the 
issue which should always be upper- 
most in our minds, namely, the provi- 
sion of life insurance coverage to the 
public at the lowest possible cost. 
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V erdict: 


Conflicting Claims Under Assignments 


HO will be held to have a su- 
perior right to the proceeds of 
a policy of life insurance as 


between the beneficiary named therein 
and creditors of the insured claiming 
under an assignment of the policy is 
a question which breeds unending liti- 
gation. The result will depend upon 
the language of the policy itself and 
what the insured did in his lifetime 
with said policy itself and what the 
insured did in his lifetime with said 
policy as viewed in the light of the 
provisions set forth therein. 


Recent Decision 


Such a problem was recently pre- 
sented to and decided by the Court of 
Appeals in an action of Davis v. Mod- 
ern Industrial Bank and Charles H. 
Griffith, et al., decided January 10, 
1939. On June 1, 1932, the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company issued a 
$5,000 straight life policy on the life 
of Clarence M. Davis, in which policy 
the wife of the insured, Eleanor H. 
Davis, was the designated beneficiary. 
The insured died on October 26, 1936. 

The right to change the beneficiary 
and to assign the policy was reserved 
to the insured by appropriate clauses 
in the policy itself. Because there were 
other claimants besides the beneficiary, 
the insurance company, in an action 
commenced by said beneficiaries to re- 
cover the proceeds of the policy, paid 
the same into Court to the credit of 
the action. It was not asserted that 
the premiums had been paid by the 
beneficiary or that she had been named 
as such pursuant to the terms of a 
contract. Charles H. Griffiths alleged 
that he was entitled to receive from 
the proceeds of the policy $3,357.25 
because such amount remained due 
and unpaid to Griffiths by reason of 
his payment of a note of the insured 
which he had endorsed and for which 
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the insured had assigned the policy to 
him “as his interest may appear” to 
protect Griffiths. 


Reversed on Appeal 


A motion by the plaintiff for sum- 
mary justment at a Special Term of 
the Supreme Court was granted and 
the counter-claim of Griffiths dis- 
missed. On appeal, the Appellate Di- 
vision reversed and awarded summary 
judgment in favor of Griffiths for the 
amount of his counterclaim. 

Were the rights of the beneficiary 
named in the policy superior to those 
of the assignee where an assignment 
had been taken from the insured in 
good faith for a valuable consideration 
but without the knowledge or consent 
of the beneficiary named in the policy? 


Policy Provisions 


The provisions of the policy cover- 
ing the right to change the beneficiary 
and the assignment are as follows: 


“If the right to change the Bene- 
ficiary has been reserved, the In- 
sured may at any time while this 
Policy is in force, by written notice 
to the Company at its Home Office, 
change the Beneficiary or Bene- 
ficiaries under this Policy, such 
change to be subject to the rights 
of any previous assignee and to be- 
come effective only when a pro- 
vision to that effect is endorsed on 
or attached to the Policy by the 
Company, whereupon all rights of 
the former Beneficiary or Bene- 
ficiaries shall cease.” 

“Any assignment of this Policy 
must be in writing, and the Com- 
pany shall not be deemed to have 
such knowledge of such assignment 
unless the original or a duplicate 
thereof is filed at the Home Office 
of the Company. The Company will 
not assume any responsibility for 
the validity of an assignment.” 


The assignment to Griffiths was in 


writing and duly filed with the com- 
pany at its Home Office as required by 


the terms of the policy. The bene- 
ficiary urged that all the assignee, 
Griffiths, obtained by the assignment 
was what the insured himself pos- 
sessed. Generally this was to have 
the insured’s estate take under the 
policy, should the beneficiary die be- 
fore the insured; also the right to 
appoint a new beneficiary in the event 
the insured survived the beneficiary, 
or to change the beneficiary in the ex- 
act method provided in the policy. 
Griffiths contended that the written 
assignment conveyed to him an inter- 
est in the proceeds of the policy suffi- 
cient to require payment to him of 
the amount due him from the insured, 


Rights of Insured 


In the prevailing opinion of the 
Court of Appeals it was conceded that 
unless the right to change the bene- 
ficiary was reserved in the policy, an 
assignment thereof by the insured did 
not convey any interest as against the 
beneficiary named. The Court then 
set forth what the rights of the in- 
sured were in the policy as follows: 


“The first view is that the insured 
takes no rights in the policy during 
the life of the beneficiary; that he 
has merely the power to divest the 
named beneficiary of his rights 
and to vest those rights in a new 
beneficiary; that he has power only 
to revoke the appointment already 
made and make a new appointment, 
such power to be exercised only in 
the manner provided in the policy. 
That rule is sometimes spoken of 
as the New Jersey rule (Sullivan v. 
Maroney, 77 N.J. Eq., 565). The 
second view is that the insured, by 
reserving the right to change the 
beneficiary and to assign the policy, 
retains the beneficial ownership of 
the policy during life, and that the 
naming of a beneficiary constitutes 
only an instruction to the company 
to pay at his death to the person 
named unless such instruction is 
changed by the insured. Under this 
view of the law the beneficiary has a 
mere expectancy or vested interest 
subject to be divested or ‘inchoate 
right depending entirely upon the 
will of the insured’ (Slocum v. Met. 
Life Ins. Co., 245 Mass., 565, 570: 
Quest v. Western Ins. Co., 219 
Mich., 406). The beneficiary has 
no interest in the form provided in 
the policy for assigning it, that 
being a provision inserted for the 
benefit of the company which it can 
refuse to assert, sometimes im- 
properly called a waiver (see Rich- 
ards on Insurance, 4th ed., P- 


565).” 

With the rights of the insured in 
the policy thus enumerated, the Court 
recited which of the two principles 
were followed and adopted by the vari- 
ous States. Confronted with this divi- 
sion of opinion, the New York Court 
set out to adopt the view which to ™ 
seemed to be supported by the best 
reasons, and in so doing, affirmed the 
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judgment for the counterclaim of 
Griffiths by a divided vote, saying in 
part: 


“It is a matter of common 
knowledge that since the depres- 
sion of 1929 the use of life insur- 
ance policies as collateral upon 
which to raise much needed funds 
has become more common (Cf, 
‘Power of Pledgee of Life Insurance 
Policy to Exercise Surrender Op- 
tions,’ 48 Yale, L.J., 315). 

“*It is desirable that the insured 
should have the opportunity of 
making free commercial use of his 
life insurance as available property 
for it may often be convenient to 
secure money by loan or otherwise 
upon it.’ (Richards on Insurance, 


4th Ed., p. 678.)” 


“It seems to us that upon prin- 
ciple as well as weight of authority 
the Appellate Division has reached 
the correct conclusion and that the 
insured, having reserved the right 
to change the beneficiary and as- 
sign the policy, did all that the law 
required him to do to constitute a 
valid transfer of the proceeds of the 
policy to the assignee, to the extent 
of the indebtedness thereby  se- 
eured in the absence of objection 
on the part of the company. There 
is some authority in this court sus- 
taining the view of the Appellate 
Division (Wagner v. Thieriot, 236 
N.Y., 588, aff’g 203 App. Div., 
757, on the opinion below; Travel- 
ers Ins. Co. v. Healey, 25 App. Div., 
53, aff'd on opinion below 164 
N.Y.. 607 (also in Supreme 
Court); Hoefler v. Whalen, N.Y. 
L.J., November 14, 1938, p. 1; Mos- 
kowitz v. Equitable Life Assur. 
Soec’y, 252 App. Div., 75). 

From an every day, practical 
standpoint it is desirable to hold 
that an assignee of a policy contain- 
ing a clause permitting a change of 
beneficiary and an assignment of 
the policy secures a right in the 
proceeds of the policy superior to 
the rights of the named beneficiary. 
If an assignee, in the absence of 
the consent of the beneficiary, does 
not obtain such right it will be 
practically impossible for an _ in- 
sured to borrow on a policy in time 
of need of financial aid in those 
eases where compliance with the 
form prescribed in the policy can- 
not be followed. No bank or indi- 
vidual would be likely to lend on 
the security of a policy where the 
right to enforce the reduction of 
the security to cash would only ma- 
ture in case the insured outlived 
the beneficiary, and where the con- 
tinued life of the policy depends 
upon the payment of the annual 
premium. As stated in the case of 
Matter of Whiting (3 Fed. Rep. 
(2d), 440, 441): ‘To hold that the 
beneficiary of such policy has a 
vested interest would be tantamount 
to destroying the “changed bene- 
ficiary” provisions of the policy 
itself? (ef. Vance on Insurance (2d 
ed.). 646: 48 Yale L.J., 315). 

“That the question is a practical 
one is illustrated by the large num- 
ber of decisions involving the 
issue,” 


In reaching the result, the Court 


distinguished its former decision in 
Schoenholz v. New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, 234 N. Y. 24, on the 
ground that the decision in the Schoen- 
holz case did not involve a written as- 
signment based upon a valuable con- 
sideration and filed with the insurance 
company as required by the policy. In 
the Schoenholz case, it was the com- 
pany which defended on the ground 
that the plaintiff had not complied 
with the provisions of the policy. 
Chief Judge Crane of the Court of 
Appeals, in dissenting from the ma- 
jority opinion on the Davis case, said: 


“The policy as stated in the opin- 
ion provided: ‘* * * such change to 
be subject to the rights of any pre- 
vious assignee and to become effec- 
tive only when a provision to that 
effect is indorsed on or attached to 
the Policy of the Company, where- 
upon all rights of the former Bene- 
ficiary or Beneficiaries shall cease.” 
The opinion fails to state that the 
assignee failed to procure the in- 
dorsement required to make the 
assignment effective. Judge Hubbs 
states that the indorsement is for 
the benefit of the company and 
may be waived. If this be so then 
it rests arbitrarily with the insur- 
ance company whether the bene- 
ficiary or assignee be paid. The 
better law, in my judgment, is to 
take agreements as they are written 
and made by the parties. Anybody 
reading the clear language, that no 
assignment is to be effective until 
the assignment is indorsed on or 
attached to the policy by the com- 
pany, would naturally think that it 
meant what it said.” 


A further study of this case raises 


the point of whether it was expediency 
which compelled the decision rendered. 


Special Committee on 
Life InsuranceInformation 


A “Special Committee on Life In- 
surance Information,” designed to 
bring to the public accurate facts 
about the life underwriter and the 
institution in which he plays a major 
part, has been constituted by the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, it was announced this week 
by Holgar J. Johnson, President. 
Harry T. Wright of Chicago, is chair- 
man of the new group. 

The special committee will take the 
place of the old Committee on Pub- 
licity, said Mr. Wright, in an effort 
to give the association a more effec- 
tive “approach” with the public. 

Four of the 1939 Objectives of the 
National Association have to do with 
the dissemination of information, said 
the new chairman, and it will be on 
these points that the Committee will 
concentrate. “The Association,” he 
said, “has pledged to undertake to 
‘bring to the agent the prestige to 
which he is justly entitled’, ‘develop 
all possible means to disseminate 
sound information regarding the in- 
stitution of life insurance’, ‘aid the 
companies in bringing pertinent facts 
about life insurance to the public’, 
and ‘save policyholders and _ bene- 
ficiaries from being misled by those 
who seek to tear down legal reserve 
life insurance’.” 

Plans are being formulated, said 
Mr. Wright, for a constructive and 
dignified campaign of public informa- 
tion for use by local and state life 
underwriters associations. 
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Outlining Prestige 
Building 

There is no royal road to success in 
life insurance selling, Henry E. Bel- 
den, Los Angeles, told a gathering of 
members of the San Francisco Life 
Underwriters Association. 

Mr. Belden, who has attained suc- 
cess in selling life insurance, reached 
his goal in the face of severe physical 
handicaps which would have placed 
the average individual out of the run- 
ning. His personal production has 
run around $700,000 annually. 

Speaking on “A Prestige Building 
Formula,” Mr. Belden said that one of 
the first things to consider in selling 
life insurance is to build prestige with 
prospects who are able to buy. Then, 
having done this, prestige should be 
built up leading to the interview, so 
that when the agent presents his name 
to Mr. Prospect that name will carry 
attention-getting weight. 

“The best prestige is that which fol- 
lows in the wake of work well done,” 
said Mr. Belden, who stressed the im- 
portance of putting more into life than 
is taken out. Such a procedure just 
naturally results in bigger and better 
business for the agent, he declared. 

Other elements entering into pres- 
tige building, said the speaker, are 
fundamental and thorough knowledge 
of the business; integrity developed 
from careful and thoughtful sales 
presentation and the good word spread 
by friends, which include present poli- 
cyholders. He asserted that prestige 
builds success and success, in turn, 
creates more prestige. 


‘Prospecting 


V_s 
ee 


Daily Prospecting Ideas 
For Fieldmen 


During the first twelve working 
days of January, Continental Amer- 
ican field men received each day a 
pink slip containing one prospecting 
idea that can be put into immediate 
operation. 

These twelve prospecting ideas were 
a part of the company’s “12 Big Days” 
plan to help agents help themselves 
get a good start in 1939. It is not a 
campaign or contest, and there are 
no quotas and no awards. 

“The plan was merely our informal 
attempt to offer some ideas and ma- 
terial that we believe you can use to 
advantage to GET STARTED in 
1939,” said W. M. Rothaermel, agency 
vice-president, in a letter to the field 
force. , 

Believing that, because of income 
rate changes on Jan. 1, life insurance 
men will have largely exhausted their 
working fund of prospects, and also 
that the best way to have a good year 
is to get a fast start; Continental 
American issued these prospecting 
ideas, one each day, and also provided 
its men with a simple record sheet on 
which they could keep track of new 
prospects and selling interviews for 
the first twelve working days from 


Jan. 3 to 16. The appeal was to the 








sales kit. 


Me 





ANNUAL RENEWABLE TERM 


Experience has shown that the regular forms of life insur- 
ance are the most desirable for the average policyholder. 
However, there are some prospects who insist on buying 
Annual Renewable Term Insurance. 
have added the Annual Renewable Term Policy to our 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 
120 West 57th Street, New York City 


To serve them we 


¢ 
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agent’s own desire to give himself “g 
square deal” for 1939; no pressure is 
brought to bear. 

The record sheet included a brief 
“Resolution to Myself” which the 
agent may sign if he cares to, prom- 
ising to do 12 BIG DAYS of hard 
work. Three of the ideas are re- 
printed in the next item. 


For The Monday Morning 
“Letdown” 


The three following sales ideas, re- 
ceived from the Continental American, 
should serve to help an agent “work 
out of a slump,” as the remedy was 
recently expressed by a leading pro- 
ducer: 

PROSPECTING IDEA NO. 1—If 
you were to start over again in the 
life insurance business today, what 
would you do about prospecting? How 
would you organize yourself to get 
going with the least lost motion? 
Think about this—then DO JUST 
WHAT YOU WOULD DO IF THIS 
WERE YOUR FIRST DAY IN THE 
BUSINESS. As a matter of fact, if 
you worked hard in December to give 
everyone the advantage of income 
rates, you probably are starting all 
over again today. So sit down right 
now and begin to plan your prospect- 
ing just as though you were beginning 
again. Make a list of everybody you 
know — neighbors, social contacts, 
members of organizations, people you 
do business with, classmates, former 
business connections, and all the rest. 
Then go to work! 

IDEA NO. 2—Buy a copy of today’s 
newspaper and read it thoroughly for 
names of people who have just escaped 
a serious accident—just lost a member 
of family through death—just been 
engaged or married—just moved to 
town—or just done anything else that 
would make them more receptive to 4 
talk about life insurance. Look up the 
names of the neighbors and business 
associates of persons who have just 
died. Give them your regular presen- 
tations without revealing what you 
know. Watch your percentage of in- 
terviews and closes shoot up! 

IDEA NO. 3—Do you know any 
credit managers or heads of large 
stores or persons connected with f- 
nancing companies? Every time a man 
comes to the end of a period of install- 
ment payments, he has a regular 
amount of extra money every month. 
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right to be heard; second, in telling a 
Ld constructive story justifying the pros- 
a n A i n g ® pect’s interest and action; and third, 
in using his time in a business noted 
for the chance it gives to waste this 
= most valuable asset. 
; : ? “Uncertain income in early years,” 
If “g GET HIM TO PUT IT INTO INSUR- saved in getting one more quality man Mr. Eteson concluded, “is characteris- 
ire is ANCE; he won’t miss it. You can who will, in the long run, give us more tic of the professions, and there is an 
often get such names from the per- business than we’d get from perhaps element of professional service in life 
brief sons mentioned above. a dozen men who were ‘Doubtful’ insurance selling. It is also character- 
the = when we put them on.” istic that only a small percentage 
rom- me stick it out through the intensive pe- 
hard An Analysis of Sales riod of study that is required. Isn’t it 
e Te How To Make Selling possible that we shall find the answer 
Problems Rest to our problems by better selection, 
Solving of recruiting, training and nsner using every proved test before put- 
ing supervision problems by application of “My thought,” Mr. Eteson added, “is ting a man on; by better training, ws 
sound, known priciples was urged by that we’re doing many things well in ing all the known facts about how life 
James H. Eteson, assistant superin- life insurance management; and if we insurance is actually sold; and by bet- 
s, Te- tendent of agencies of the State Mu- keep our minds on a few principles ter supervision, which recognizes that 
lent, tual Life, in a talk before the Houston this tough job of ours can be more this is a personal service business and 
work General Agents’ and Managers’ Asso- easily accomplished.” that therefore our only real progress 
oun ciation. In outlining two fundamental ideas | comes when we contribute to the mak- 
pro- Mr. Eteson, whose talk in Houston in training Mr. Eteson asked, “Do we ing of a man.” 
was one of several he made in Texas tell our new man that if he is successful — 
1—If last month, asserted that few business he will sell at least 80 per cent of his , 
1 the men are confronted as often as are business to people he has known more Enthusiasm Makes 
what General Agents and Managers with than a year? That is the fundamental the Difference 
How problems arising from a vast number basis of good prospecting. 
| get of business sources. There is a con- “Do we teach the new man a defi- Organize yourself and keep a rec- 
tion? stant influence tending to pull the nite, orderly presentation that will ord of your work. Write cases rather 
UST General Agent away from his primary ring true to a prospect who knows than volume. Write life insurance 
‘HIS occupation of getting business. him well enough really to listen? It from the human side, not from the 
THE “In my opinion,” Mr. Eteson said, seems to me we should apply the test statistical side. These are the three 
ot, if “the place where we start to make of quality to our training.” elements of success stressed by Wil- 
give mistakes in life insurance manage- Supervision, the third problem, re- liam M. Rothaermel, agency vice- 
come ment is where we forget the exact na- lates to training a man to apply his president of Continental American 
> all ture of our business. Look at this quality training in the right place and Life, when he addressed the Cumber- 
ight business of managing an agency and at the right time, first in prospecting land (Md.) Life Underwriters Asso- 
nect- see if we can find a common answer to among people who will grant him his ciation. 
ning three of our major problems—recruit- 
you ing, training and supervising.” : ’ a ane a ees 
asin. Mr. Eteson asserted that on the 
you average the value of recruited agents —— incites ie 
~mer can be predetermined. “For nearly “ho ke ee aii 
rest. three years,” he added, “the State Mu- 
tual has been rating new agents by A M c q | C A N N A T | 0 N A L 
ay’s use of a rating chart and, I’m sure 
for some common sense. We have divided | fh. S UJ 3 A N C F C 0 M 3 A N Y 
ped our new agents into two classes, ‘Ac- 
aber ceptable’ and ‘Doubtful,’ and the ac- GALVESTON, TEXAS 
neen ceptable group has produced four 
1 to times as much business in their first W. L. MOODY, JR., President 
that three months as has the doubtful 
roup. Survival i P e 
ri mtn ir eagh alge tog Thirty-fourth Annual Statement, December 31, 1938 
ness = at the end of a year.” Insurance in force over 
just : aoe. posts page hg em- 
sen- Phasized by Mr. Eteson. Certain types $ 
you of reports, for instance, justify the de- 700,000,000.00 
in- cision not to put a man on even though 
he has a high rating. ° 
any “About 87 per cent of men’s es- Industrial and Ordinary 
ree —s he continued, “are left through Operating from Coast to Coast, from the Great 
f- | ite Insurance, and it takes a quality Lakes to the Gulf, in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawai 
nan man to handle a business like that. 
all- The answer to our recruiting problem Friendly + Progressive + Strong 
Jar may be in not putting on the ‘Doubt- . 
ith. ful’ man; then we can use the time ———— = SSSSSS= ———————————— 
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per cent. 


45 and 25 years at age 55. 


at age 55. 


Total dividends, 20 years. 


Dividend at 


Total dividends, 20 years.. 





DiIvipEND ScALE—MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, NeEwaARK, N. J. 


Under the current dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an Ordinary Life policy will become paid up in 28 years at age 
25; in 26 years at age 35; 24 years at age 45 and 21! years at age 55. 

Under the same option, an Ordinary Life policy will mature as an en- 
dowment in 39 years at age 25; in 35 years at age 35; in 30 years at age 


Using the 1939 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an 
Ordinary Life policy, if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $3.72 
at age 25; $4.45 at age 35; $8.31 at age 45 and $20.28 at age 55. 

Under the 1939 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of a Twenty 
Payment life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be a cash 
value in excess of cost of $1.08 at age 25; a cash value in excess of cost 
of $ .92 at age 35; a net cost of $1.87 at age 45 and a net cost of $11.67 


1939 DIVIDEND SCALE 


Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—1939 Basis (American 3% Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 
Dividend at r— Age at Issue- _ 

’ End of Year 25 30 35 0 45 50 55 60 
POE oc bneéscccasccx $20.14 $22.85 $26.35 $30.94 $37.08 $45.45 $56.93 $72.83 
Bs seeeteeeeeeeeeeeeees 3.95 4.20 4.43 4.68 4.84 5.11 5.95 7.33 
2 eeenes éus cheences 4.04 4.30 4.54 4.80 4.97 6.29 7.74 
-. opib debe deanennatinees 4.15 4.41 4.66 4.91 5.10 6.63 8.13 
S*+ cde eedetockuestaases 4.24 4.50 4.78 5.02 5.24 6.97 8.53 
ts seve necenete 4.35 4.61 4.89 5.12 5.39 7.31 8.92 
Total dividends, 10 years. 43.95 46.69 49.37 51.88 55.39 74.76 90.87 


97.95 103.73 110.43 120.09 134.13 154.46 181.91 216.11 
20 PAYMENT LIFE 


End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
ae $30.12 $32.87 $36.22 $40.38 $45.73 $53.87 $62.68 $76.60 
1 Jeet - 8.98 4.22 4.45 4.71 4.87 5.13 5.97 7.34 
2 4.16 4.42 4.66 4.91 5.08 5.41 6.36 7.78 
3 4.36 4.62 4.86 5.11 5.29 5.73 6.76 8.21 
S -e« — . , 4.56 4.82 5.08 5.31 5.52 6.06 7.16 8.64 
5 Cabeeeeoosarvesueeeat 4.75 5.02 5.30 5.52 5.76 6.42 7.55 9.06 
Total dividends, 10 years. 48.63 651.38 54.05 56.49 59.71 66.46 77.57 92.63 
Total dividends, 20 years.119.45 125.83 132.82 141.82 154.06 171.53 195.26 225.41 


20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 


30 : 
$48.83 $49.85 $51.48 $54.22 $58.81 $66.36 
4.49 4.73 


Dividend at — - 

End of Year 25 
Premium ...... iuatee ous nes p eee 
B éveseduhant sanctencwas -. 4,03 4.27 
2 4.38 4.61 
BD sisdceccssancvesdocenes 4.74 4.95 
| bbs dceeersoeveccesesaves 5.11 5.30 
 peecneieededeegecensneqe . 56.49 56.67 
Total dividends, 10 years 57.11 58.89 


..158.43 161.16 163.87 167.28 173.71 185.15 203.71 


HE 1939 dividend scale for the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J., is a continuation of the scale in effect for 1938. The rate 
of interest payable in 1939 on dividends left to accumulate is 3!/2 per cent 
and on proceeds of policies withdrawable and non-withdrawable, 334 





Age at Issue 


—Age at Issuc = 
35 40 45 50 55 


4.90 5.15 5.98 


4.82 5.03 5.19 5.49 6.40 
5.16 5.34 5.49 5.85 6.84 
5.51 5.66 5.80 6.26 7.27 
5.85 5.97 6.13 6.67 7.71 
60.56 61.87 64.04 69.40 79.33 








Fidelity Mutual Dividends 
and Interest Rate 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, by action of the Board of 
Directors, will continue the 1938 divi- 
dend scale with respect to premium 
paying insurance policies on the 3 per 
cent reserve basis. The continuance 
of this progressive scale means that 
under all plans of insurance in this 
group, except term and single pre- 
mium, the 1939 dividends will show 
the normal increase over the amount 
apportioned for 1938. Under term 
policies, the dividends remain level. 

Under premium paying insurance 
policies, issued prior to June 1, 1935, 
before the adoption of the present 
reserve basis, the scale effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1939, will yield each policy a 
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dividend at least equal to that credited 
at its last anniversary. 

As a result of the continuing low 
interest earnings, the dividends ap- 
plicable to single premium plans, to 
full paid and peid up insurance and 
to the various groups of retirement 
annuities will be on a reduced scale. 
Dividends under these plans are par- 
ticularly responsive to a reduction in 
interest rates because the interest fac- 
tor is magnified and the mortality 
factor minimized in the so-called “In- 
vestment-Type” contracts. 

Interest rate on dividends on de- 
posit will remain unchanged at 3.5 
per cent. Effective January 1, 1939, 
the interest rates on policy proceeds 
left with the company are likewise 
3.5 per cent or one-tenth of one per 
cent less than the present rate. 





Massachusetts Mutl. Dividend 
Schedule Quite Unchanged 


At a recent 
the current 


directors’ 
Massachusetts 


meeting 
Mutual 


schedule of dividends was continued, 
with minor revisions, effective June 1 


next. 


Interest allowed under settle- 


ment options, currently 3.75 per cent, 
will be 3.6 per cent, while the rate 


on dividend 


accumulations 


unchanged at 3.5 per cent. 


revisions 
Retirement Annuities 
Annuities and to 
and Retirement 


Dividend 


Income 


apply 
and 
such 


remains 


only to 
Deferred 
Endowment 
policies as 


have been in force for more than 15 


years. 


No change is made in the schedules 


applying to Ordinary 


Life, 


Limited 


Payment Life, Family Income, Family 
Maintenance, or Term policies. 


Net Interest Earnings, 


Mortality Rates 


Rate of 
Interest 
Earned 

Name of Company: in 1938 
American L. & A., St. 

i 2 ekhisicanan’ as 4.5 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 4.05 
Colorado Life, Denver, Colo. 3.99 
Columbus Mutual, Colum- 

De SD cacapesceseses 4.00 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, 

BO senensecheneveseaes 3.76 
Home Life, New York .. 4.06 
Jefferson Standard, Greens- 

rh Oe Ge wasanacves 5.08 
Massachusetts Mutual, 

Springfield, Mass. ...... 3.68 
Midland Life, Kansas City, 

,. sddnteseiedabes eedaes 4.02 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, 

DE weecsene de ee 4.02 
Mutual Trust, Chicago, Ill. 4.0 
National Life, Montpelier, 

Wk #éebuesedse nee cnee 3.71 
Northwestern Nat'l, Min- 

neapolis, Minn. vat 30 
Ohio National, Cincinnati 

 Disetwunnndieebaaes 4.43 
Pan American Life, New 

GU. EM. crasacsess 4.41 
Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 4.0 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, 

CE, hoes cescvesceccace 3.45 
Protective Life, Birming- 

a ee ae se . 43 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, 

De cc seense cadsvecsenes 3.92 
Sun Life, Baltimore, Md... 3.62 
Western Reserve Life, San 

Angelo, Tex. locas. On 


Actual to 

Expected 

Mortality 
in 1938 


55.03 
40.58 
$2.1 
35.2 


44.5 
52.6 


49.46 


55.89 
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Provident Mutual Changes 
Policy Forms 


The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, like other large 
Eastern companies revised its settle- 
ment options and policy contracts 
as of January 1, 1939. Settlement 
options, I, II, and III will be based on 
a guarantee of 2% per cent instead 
of 3 per cent as heretofore. Option IV 
will remain on a three per cent cur- 
rent basis during the instalment 
certain period but the charge for the 
deferred annuity element will be in- 
creased. In the future, the payee, 
under all optional modes of settle- 
ment shall not have the right of com- 
mutation or withdrawal unless pro- 
vided in advance in the option 
election paper. 

Under new policies issued after 
January 1, 1939, the interest rate on 
policy advances will be 5 per cent. 
The reinstatement clause in the new 
policies will also provide that 5 per 
cent will be charged on the back un- 
paid premiums in case of reinstate- 
ment. Reinstatement is permitted 
within five years after date of pre- 
mium default if policy has not been 
surrendered for its cash value. 

The following important changes 
have been made in the Providor 
policy: (1) The fact amount of insur- 
ance before maturity will be increased 
to $1,200 per $10 Monthly Providor 
income. This will furnish an increase 
in the protection before maturity at 
a relatively small extra cost. The 
Disability income will be for $6 
monthly per $1,200 of fact amount; 
(2) the Providor Life income after 
maturity will provide for 120 months 
instead of 100 months certain as 
heretofore. This also applies to the 
“Optional Income to Insured and 
Beneficiary; (3) The cash values at 
maturity per $10 monthly income of 
increased to reflect the increased cost 
of the Life Annuity element of the 
Providor Income and of the greater 
number of instalments certain guar- 
anteed. (4) the minimum limit for 





Bankers Life, Lincoln 


Great West Life, Winnipeg.... 


Home, New York.. 


Maryland Life, Baltimore, Md.. 
Massachusetts Mut., Springfield, 
Midland Mut., Columbus, Ohio 
Mutual Benefit, Newark......... 
Mutual Life, Waterloo, Canada 


Mutual Trust, Chicago......... 


National Life, Montpelier........ 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 


Reliance Life, Pittsburgh...... 
Scranton Life, Scranton, Pa. 


State Farm Life, Bloomington. 


West Coast Life, San Francisco, 





RATE OF INTEREST PAYABLE IN 1939 ON DIVIDEND 
ACCUMULATIONS AND SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va....... 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore.......... 
Bankers Life, Des Moines......... 


Bankers Nat'l, Montclair, N. J.... 


Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass.... 
Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa.... 
Columbus Mut., Columbus, Ohio... 
Connecticut General, Hartford..... 
Connecticut Mutuai, Hartford...... 


Equitable Life, Des Moines, Ia..... 
Equitable Life, New York......... 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia...... 
Girard Life, Philadelphia.......... 


Guardian Life, New York.......... 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, 
John Hancock Mut., Boston, Mass. 
London Life, London, Canada .... 


ere eee eee eee twee we eeee 


Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul ..... 


Ohio National, Cincinnati, Ohio... 


State Life, Indianapolis........... 
State Mutual, Worcester.......... 
Union Central, Cincinnati........ 


On Dividend -—Under Settlement Options—, 
Left to Not 
Accumulate Withdrawable Withdrawable 
3% 2% 3 
3% 3% 3% 
3% 3% 8% 
314 3% 3% 
3% 3% 3% 
3% 3% 8% 
3% 3% 8% 
3% 31% 3% 
31 By 8% 
3.6 3.6 3.6 
31, 3% 3% 
3.25 3.25 8.40 
3% 3% 81, 
814 31% 314 
3% 3% 3% 
314 3 8% 
3% 3% 3% 
3% 31% 4 
5 5 5 
31 3%, 3% 
4 4 4 
3% 3% 3% 
314 3.6 3.6 
3% 314 3% 
4 Bly 4 
8, 3% 3% 
{ 3% 
3% 3% 31% 
3% 31% 31% 
3% 314 3% 
3% 3, 314 
BI, 314 Ble 
31 314 314 
By, 4 4% 
3% 8% 3% 
3 3 314 
3 3 3 
gi, 3% 34 
1 3% gu 


Calif. sie eedncesoce 








Providor policies will be $2,400 in- 
stead of $2,500 so that it will be 
possible to purchase a Providor policy 
for a $20 Monthly Income. The maxi- 
mum amount issued is unchanged 
except that for Providor policies ma- 
turing in ten to fourteen years, it 
will be increased to $12,000 so that a 
policy for $100 Monthly Income can 
be obtained. (5) A new and useful 
provision has been included which, 
under certain circumstances, would 
cause an increase in the Providor In- 
come. At maturity, if the guarantee 
providor income is less than 104 per 
cent of the income purchased under 
an annuity (with similar provisions) 
using the maturity value of the Pro- 
vidor as the purchase price, then the 
guaranteed Providor income would be 
increased to equal 104 per cent of 
such annuity income. This new pro- 
vision applies also to the “Optional 
Income to Insured and Beneficiary.” 

Under the Retirement Life Income 
contracts, an increase in the pre- 
miums per $10 Monthly Retirement 
Income has been made necessary on 
account of the increase in cash value 
at maturity requiring to produce in- 


come. The cash value before maturity 
per $100 yearly premium has been 
modified slightly in the yearly policy 
year. The minimum duration of Re- 
tirement Life Income Contracts will 
be ten years and the elective change 
in Retirement Income can only be 
made to take effect at least ten years 
after issue. 

Under the Family Income policy, 
the Family Income and final sum 
settlements will be based on a guar- 
anteed rate of 2% per cent instead 
of 3 per cent as heretofore. This 
necessitates an increase in the com- 
muted value of the Family Income 
arrangement and an increase in the 
premiums for the Family Income 
rider to cover the additional insur- 
ance. 

The special life annuity option has 
been revised to correspond with cur- 
rent life annuity rates. The option 
has been liberalized so that the return 
will be based on 104 per cent of cur- 
rent annuity rates rather than 103 
per cent as heretofore. This liberal- 
ization to 104 per cent will apply to 
all outstanding elections of this option 
heretofore based on 100 per cent. 
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Supervision 


Three Objectives Sought 
In Agent’s Training 


Three major responsibilities which 
must be assumed in any progressive 
agency were cited by Philip B. Hobbs, 
Chicago agency manager, Equitable 
Society, in a recent luncheon talk be- 
fore the Agencies Committee of Pitts- 
burgh. These three are: To renew 
the agent’s enthusiasms and convic- 
tions; to prove to him that the agency 
manager really earns the salary or 
compensation he receives, and to clari- 
fy in the agent’s mind the current 
problems of changing taxes, economic 
experiments and other confusing 
items. 

Equally important, said Mr. Hobbs, 
is the building of the agent’s prestige. 
This may be done by building up the 
agent in the local press and the insur- 
ance press or in company house or- 
gans, and making clear to the public 
through various means the many ser- 
vices of the agent not generally recog- 
nized. 

Means of accomplishing the three 
major objectives vary, he continued, 
with the size of the agency group. One 
means is the clinic or rehearsal plan 
which, though effective under certain 
circumstances, is limited to about five 
agents at a time. The Monday morn- 
ing meeting and other devices are 
equally effective under other condi- 
tions. 

It is Mr. Hobbs’ practice to encour- 
age his men to bring to the Monday 
morning meeting original ideas and 
suggestions, culling from life insur- 
ance ads ideas that will aid them in 
selling. 


Administration 





Outlook Good for First 
Half of Year 


The outlook for the first half of the 
current year is good, according to 
Claude L. Benner, vice-president of the 
Continental American Life, who spoke 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
company’s field forces at Wilmington, 
Del. 

“From present indications,” said Dr. 
Benner, “the level of business activity 
in 1939 will be higher than it was in 
1938. A year ago the volume of busi- 
ness was declining at an extraordi- 
narily rapid rate. At the present time, 
however, business is on the upgrade, 
and has been for the past several 
months. 
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Departmental 


“There are two indications that 
make it almost certain that the first 
half of the year will see a level of 
rather satisfactory business. First, 
there is an improvement in inventory 
positions of commodities. Second is 
the Government’s so-called ‘pump- 
priming.’ This spending is mounting 
and will not reach its peak until about 
April, and so long as the Government 
throws these huge sums of money in 
the market it is difficult to see how 
business can slump off to any extent.” 

The outlook for a sustained recov- 
ery, however, according to Dr. Ben- 
ner, is going to depend upon the open- 
ing up of the capital markets of the 





Claude L. Benner 


country, accompanied by a resumption 
of private demand for capital and a 
willingness of business men to assume 
risks. Much depends on the two great 
industries which make the greatest 
demand for capital; public utilities 
and the railroads. In these two great 
industries alone, there exists today a 
latent demand for capital in excess of 
$2,000,000,000. 

A permanent recovery, it was felt 
by Dr. Benner, could never be had 
merely by a revival in the consumer 
goods industry, but must come about 
through the capital goods industry. 
One of the reasons for the little de- 
mand for capital is to be found in 
the fact that there is a lack of busi- 
ness confidence, and business confi- 
dence is high where business men feel 


that the outlook for making profit is 
good, which outlook has been clouded 
by Governmental domination and tax- 
ation. 


Investment 


Interest Changes Viewed 
With Misgiving 

Economic trends and their reaction 
upon the structure of the life insur- 
ance business were outlined in his re- 
cent annual report to policyholders of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life by 
President Bertrand J. Perry. 

The report indicated a substantial 
volume of new business in 1938, repre- 
sented by 33,142 new policies aggre- 
gating $138,457,848. Approximately 
40 per cent of this business was issued 
on the lives of those already insured 
in the company. In addition, 2858 
annuity policies calling for total an- 
nual payments of $1,277,166 were de- 
livered during the year. 

At the close of the year, the com- 
pany’s membership was represented by 
504,605 life insurance policies provid- 
ing $1,931,760,137, as well as 10,092 an- 
nuity contracts under which $3,279,862 
is now being paid annually, and 25,- 
143 deferred annuity contracts calling 
for future income payments of more 
than $13,650,000. 

Speaking of the investment situa- 
tion, President Perry said that the 
rate of interest earned by a life in- 
surance company “will depend on the 
rate that may be obtained from secur- 
ities of the highest grade—the only 
type of securities considered by the 
company. It will not surprise you, 
therefore, to know that your funds as 
a whole earned a lower rate of inter- 
est in 1938 than has been the case in 
recent years. 

“During the past few years many 
public utilities and industrial organi- 
zations have called in the bonds held 
by insurance companies and other in- 
vestors, and replaced them with new 
bonds at a rate of interest in some 
cases as much as 2 per cent less than 
the rate at which the original bonds 
were issued.” 

“In addition we find,” he continued, 
“that as mortgage loans fall due, it is 
necessary, on account of the increased 
competition for such loans, to reneW 
many of them at rates that are like 
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wise much less than those obtainable 
when the loans were first granted. 

“The effect of the continuation of 
this process of refinancing as well as 
the trend toward lower rates of inter- 
est on all new investments, accounts 
for the lower rate of earning on our 
funds as a whole.” 

Commenting on the fact that Fed- 
eral, state and other taxes continue to 
increase, President Perry pointed out 
that “these taxes, of necessity, affect 
the cost of insurance to our policy- 
holders and represent a tax on thrift 
that has little, if any economic justi- 
fication.” 


Underwriting 


Life Policy Average 
Still Climbing 


Better merchandising of life insur- 
ance as well as broader purchasing 
power is indicated in the 16 per cent 
increase in the average life insurance 
policy applied for in December, com- 
pared with the average for last June, 
according to a survey of 10,000 appli- 
cants in December made by the Amer- 
ican Service Bureau, inspection affili- 
ate of the American Life Convention, 
which serves member companies. 

The average policy applied for in 
December was $2,484 and $2,139 in 
June, 1938, with $2,049 in December, 
1937. In the last year, consequently, 
there has been a 21 per cent increase 
in the amount of application. 

The group which bought the largest 
average policy, $10,489, was composed 
of executives and officials of banks and 
finance companies. The home con- 
tinues to supply the largest group of 
applicants numerically, non-gainful 
occupations leading with 1960 appli- 
cants; wholesale trades being next 
with 1482; agriculture third with 
1266; manufacturing and mechanical 
trades fourth with 1250, and profes- 
sional services fifth with 1012. One 
out of seven applicants applied for 
policies of $5,000 of insurance or over. 

Government services showed a slight 
increase in buying and the average 
policy was $2,127 compared with 
$1,943 last June and $1,842 a year 
ago. A marked increase of about one- 
third by number was indicated in buy- 
ing by miscellaneous United States 
Government employees. 





| Digest ..... 


Accident & Health 


Local Association Plays 
Important Role 


The part played by local associa- 
tions in the development of accident 
and health insurance was sketched by 
Leslie W. Winslow, Fireman’s Fund in 
New York City, speaking at the Chi- 
cago mid-winter meeting of the Na- 
tional Accident & Health Association. 
Mr. Winslow, until recently president 
of the Accident & Health Club of New 
York, outlined the philosophy behind 
the formation and existence of such 
an association. 

There were two immediate steps 
undertaken by the New York club in 
serving its members. The first was to 
equip them with a substantial working 
knowledge of the fundamentals of 
their business through the medium of 
educational courses. The second, fol- 
lowing the same trend, was to initiate 
them into the higher art of effective 
salesmanship. 

For this purpose the New York As- 
sociation brought to its lecture hall ex- 
perts in selling, recognized authorities 
in the accident and health insurance 
field, men who had tested their selling 
theories and practices, executives, un- 
derwriters, psychologists and masters 
of both policy forms and the art of 
modern selling. 

Going still further, the New York 
association, realizing that while an in- 
dividual may be more than an ordinar- 
ily good underwriter or producer, 
there is an essential step that goes 
beyond this sometimes selfish limit. 
That is the contribution toward the 
common good. There are social prob- 
lems that demand solution not only by 
the rank and file of the common peo- 
ple but also by accident insurance 
men. Such, for instance, as the trend 
toward compulsory health insurance, 
which may possibly act against the 
common good as well as the perma- 
nency of the accident and health in- 
surance business. 

With a view to enlightening its 
members, and through them the gen- 
eral public, of the possible evils of 
such a trend, the association formed 
a legislative committee which delved 
into the compulsory health insurance 
proposal embodied in the 1938 bill of 
Assemblyman Wagner, broke down 
the elements contained in the pro- 





posal, gave publicity to its findings, 
evolved a program of cooperation be- 
tween company officials and_producers 
to combat the excesses promised by a 
drastic or too-speedily enacted compul- 
sory health insurance law, and gen- 
erally played the part of liaison officer 
between company, producer and the 
general public, seeking the best inter- 
ests of each. 


Production 


More Producer Activity 
Helps Volume 


Despite working every night in the 
final three weeks of 1938, the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual new business depart- 
ment could not stay abreast of the 
avalanche of applications, 2000 being 
on hand and untouched at the year- 
end. The first mail delivery in the 
new year brought 2500 more appli- 
cations. 

Commenting on the situation, Ches- 
ter O. Fischer, vice-president, said, 
“IT cannot believe that the sales in- 
crease by our company and many 
others is entirely due directly to 
changes made in policy contracts, even 
though news of the changes did impel 
many prospects to hasten their pur- 
chases. New buying power was not 
created by policy changes. It already 
existed; otherwise the rapid sales gain 
would have been impossible.” 

“The upswing,” Mr. Fischer said, 
“was occasioned more by increased 
activity on the part of salesmen than 
by any other cause. The need for life 
insurance is constant, and when the 
army of life underwriters marches 
forward, telling the life insurance 
story, business is the natural result.” 

Asked whether, in his opinion, sales 
during the early part of 1939 will 
show a heavy decline, the company 
official said, “There probably will be 
some decline, because after intensive 
selling effort, salesmen in any busi- 
ness naturally feather their oars, in- 
stead of capitalizing on the momentum 
already gained. That humanly nat- 
ural reaction is not necessary, and 
every effort should be made to avoid 
it. Our company has taken steps in 
this direction. We have made a spe- 
cial advertising service available to 
our field force, to assist in continuing 
their sales momentum through Janu- 
ary, and the response is encouraging. 
In the last analysis,” Mr. Fischer 
said, “sales will largely depend upon 
well-planned sales effort.” 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


The appointment of L. V. Drury as manager of the 
Philadelphia office of the Sun Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada was announced at a luncheon held at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel on Friday, January 13. Mr. Drury, who 
has been with Sun Life since 1924, goes to the Philadelphia 
office from Illinois, where he had been in charge of the 
company’s activities throughout that state, except Chi- 
cago. 

At the recent annual meeting of the directors of the 
General American Life of St. Louis, J. T. Lynn, super- 
intendent of agents, was named vice-president in charge 
of agencies and Stanley M. Richman and William C. 
Gordon, Jr., were named assistant treasurers. All other 
officers of the company were reelected. 

D. T. Torrens, president of the Kansas City Life, was 
made chairman of the board and chairman of the executive 
committee on January 16 to continue in charge of invest- 
ments. Directors elected W. E. Bixby president. Dallas 
Alderman became vice-president and J. A. Budinger was 
named vice-president and actuary. 

Donald C. Pray, agency correspondent at the home office 
of the Lincoln National Life, and Harry J. Simons of the 
company’s underwriting department, have resigned to join 
the Bankers Life of Nebraska in Lincoln. Mr. Pray be- 
came agency secretary February 1 and Mr. Simons will 
become home office underwriter February 15. 

Sydney F. McDaniel, of Easiey, S. C., has been promoted 
from assistant district manager of the Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia to traveling inspector, with territory extend- 
ing from Detroit to New Orleans. 

John A. Tory, of Toronto, for more than thirty years 
supervisor of the Western Ontario agency organization 
of the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, was guest of 
honor at a banquet given at Toronto to mark his recent 
election as a director of the company. 

L. Douglass Meredith, a member of the finance commit- 
tee of the National Life of Montpelier, Vt., was elected to 
the newly-created office of assistant to the president of 
the company at the recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. 

J. Rogers Carroll has resigned as business manager of 
Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, Tenn., to take charge 
of the Knoxville, Tenn., area for the Sun Life Assurance 
Co. of Canada, succeeding the late Chris Carroll, his 
brother. 

Gen. Robert E. Wood, president of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., of Chicago, who recently was temporarily elected a 
director of the National Life of Montpelier, Vt., to fill a 
vacancy, was elected at the annual meeting of the policy- 
holders for a three-year term. 

C. Nelson Gray, manager of the Sun Life of Canada 
at Cincinnati for the past two years, is being transferred to 
the managership of the Wilmington and central Pennsyl- 
vania branches to succeed L. E. Malone, transferred to 
Detroit. 

Clarence D. Jones, Jr., formerly supervisor in the ac- 
counting department of the Pilot Life Insurance Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., has been promoted to the position of 
agency secretary. 
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A. G. Partridge, president of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. of Canada, Ltd., was elected a director of the 
North American Life Assurance Co. at its annual meeting 
in Toronto, January 16. 

The directors of the Baltimore Life Insurance Co. have 
elected Albert Burns to the office of first vice-president 
and Dr. J. M. H. Rowland to the board of directors and to 
the office of second vice-president. 

Paul Jernigan, assistant to Allen Gates, Arkansas gen- 
eral agent of the Penn Mutual Life, was transferred Febru- 
ary 1 to the home office in Philadelphia for administrative 
work. 

















O more than a year ago I wrote practically an 
N entire column in which I boasted that I was 
naive, that I had no sense of humor and that I did not 
love dogs. Very obvious sort of personal stuff, of 
course, but the other day when I received a brief but 
scorching letter containing the observation, “I think 
your letter is naive,” I found myself running around 
in circles and crying, “They can’t say that to me!” 
It happened like this, to offer a bit of background to 
two otherwise self-explanatory letters. I read a bril- 
liant article in The Saturday Evening Post concerning 
George Horace Gallup, the nationally-known survey 
genius, in which the author explained Mr. Gallup’s 
feeling that his children should be self-sufficient and 
independent by saying the latter once threw out of his 
office an insurance agent when solicited to purchase an 
educational endowment policy. This particular sen- 
tence struck me as an example of what one of the 
writers in our own organization would call an attempt 
to put “bite” into copy, but it struck me also as a very 
ill-advised spot to start biting. I felt that the neces- 
sary emphasis might have been more moderate. 

7 * *” 

HEREUPON the following bit of naivete was 

struck off: “Dear Sir: Taking myself as a cross- 
section of life insurance business opinion, and assuming 
fantastically that a quarter of a million workers in this 
field read Williston Rick’s article on George Horace 
Gallup in the current issue of the Post, I feel safe in 
saying that 93 of every hundred readers were disgusted 
with an otherwise entertaining story merely because 
of the intemperate and uncalled for paragraph which 
stated that Gallup once threw an insurance agent out 
of his office because he had been offered an opportunity 
to buy an educational endowment policy. 

“A national survey by Mr. Gallup might reasonably 
be expected to show that 1,600 Alibi Ikes will take the 
same view toward insurance and college educations for 
2,400 boys and girls and that only 24 of the latter group 
will ever ‘work for their college educations,’ while the 
chances are 93 in 100 that the Gallup kids themselves 
eventually will receive the very best of survey-paid-for 
college degrees. 

“The life insurance agent now and in the past has 
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D THE FIELD 


Andrew M. Knabe was elected an assistant treasurer of 
the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh recently. He has been 
in the company’s treasury department for nineteen years. 

Representative Allen T. Treadway of Massachusetts has 
been elected a director of the Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

The Southland Life of Dallas, Tex., has appointed D. G. 
Liggett manager for Oklahoma, with headquarters at 
Oklahoma City. He has been associated with the company 
for eleven years. 

The Pacific National Life Assurance Co. has appointed 
Dr. William T. Ward as medical director. 
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had to overcome a great deal of unfavorable publicity 
in the form of alleged life insurance jokes and refer- 
ences to their well-known persistency, but I was sur- 
prised to find material bordering on flippancy in 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

“In event you reply to this bit of critical comment, 
please state whether or not it will be permissible to 
quote from your letter in a signed column which I write 
for The Spectator—as a means of indicating to our 
readers that we continue to take a personal interest 
in their welfare.” 

od * * 

S the above was dispatched, I figured, well, I guess 
Bs that’s telling them off! But, hold onto your hat; 
here comes the reply: “Dear Mr. Ellington: I should 
doubt that your readers share your hypersensitivity 
and think that you are straining for a story. Why is 
it intemperate and uncalled for to say that Gallup 
threw out of his office an insurance agent who proposed 
a policy to guarantee his children a college education? 
Presumably, ‘threw out’ was a figure of speech sug- 
gesting how strongly Dr. Gallup believes that his chil- 
dren should stand on their own feet. The incident 
illuminates the conviction and the conviction is an 
important revelation of his character. 

“I think your letter is naive .. .” and the writer 
concludes with the request that the reply be considered 
as coming from the Post and not from an individual 
member of its staff, not forgetting to say, “. ..I am 
not seeking publicity.” 

Frankly speaking, I am seeking publicity, all the 
darn publicity I can get, by legitimate means, on this 
job, but don’t think for a moment that I’d care to 
reprint a verbatim account of how I ran a poor second 
in a two horse race merely to get my name in the 
paper. It would be there anyway. It simply happens 
that second-rate comedians and either careless or 
malicious writers long ago caused life insurance people 
to become sick and tired of hearing the morbid details 
of how agents were thrown out of offices. The instance 
referred to above is comparatively tame, but the pres- 
tige and distribution of the publication serves to war- 
rant, in my opinion, more careful editing. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York has announced that the estimate of total sales of life 
insurance in New York city for December, 1938, is $105,- 
553,000, as compared with $53,536,000 for December, 1937. 

Griffin M. Lovelace, vice-president in charge of educa- 
tion for the New York Life, was the guest speaker at a 
luncheon meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Jacksonville, Fla., January 16. 

Heralded as an extremely progressive step in building 
good-will and greater public acceptance and recognition, 
the Memphis Life Underwriters Association and the Life 
Managers Association have employed the services of an 
advertising counsel and public relations director to handle 
the advertising and promotion policies of the associations 
during 1939. 

At the mid-year meeting of the National Council and 
the board of trustees of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters at Louisville, March 31-April 1, the National 
Council will be in session March 31 and the Louisville 
Association of Life Underwriters will hold a sales congress 
on April 1. 

The Institute of Life Underwriting at Los Angeles 
opened its regular sessions recently with 400 students on 
hand. Prof. C. J. Rockwell of the University of South- 
ern California is in charge of instruction. 

April 28-29 have been set as dates for the annual meet- 
ing of the Missouri Association of Life Underwriters at 
the Elms, Excelsior Springs. Kansas City and St. Joseph 
are acting as hosts to the meeting. 

William Ray Chapman, assistant director of agencies for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, will speak on “Public Rela- 
tions” at the next meeting of the Fox River Valley Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at Oshkosh, Wis., on Febru- 
ary 4, 

Holgar J. Johnson, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, will address the April meeting 
of the St. Louis Association of Life Underwriters. 

Organization of the Western Oregon Life Underwriters’ 
Association was effected at Eugene, Ore., recently. John 
W. Gallagher was elected president; Marsh Goodwin, vice- 
president, and Kathryn C. Douglas, secretary-treasurer. 

W. C. Laird, Toronto, was elected president of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Canada at the organization’s 
annual meeting in Toronto. A. J. Irvine was chosen honor- 
ary president; C. V. Earl was named chairman of the 
board of directors, and J. C. Ross, honorary treasurer. 

The International Association of Insurance Counsel will 
hold its summer session August 29 at Hot Springs, Va. 

At the annual meeting recently, the Boston General 
Agents’ and Life Managers’ Association elected officers 
for the ensuing year as follows: President, James V. Grid- 
ley; vice-president, Clyde F. Gay; secretary, Sherrill A. 
Smith, and treasurer, George Paul Smith. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Northern New 
Jersey will hold a luncheon meeting in the Newark Athletic 
Club on February 14, at which Irving Bendiner will be the 
guest speaker. 

The Texas Tri-City Sales Congress was held in Houston, 
San Antonio and Dallas, on January 31, February 1 and 2. 
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COMPANY NEWS 


Only minor modifications of procedure are recommended 
by convention examiners in a report on the Great West 
Life of Winnipeg, Manitoba, just filed with the Michigan 
insurance department. 

The Connecticut General Life of Hartford has entered 
the State of Texas. 

E. W. Randall, chairman of the Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., this month completes thirty years of ser- 
vice with the company. 

— os e 


GROUP INSURANCE 


One of the most important group insurance transac- 
tions of the year was announced recently by John Balaban, 
secretary and treasurer of the Balaban & Katz Corp., for 
employees of Balaban & Katz theaters and Publix Great 
States Theaters, Inc., and subsidiaries. Complete group 
protection, including life insurance, health insurance, ac- 


cident insurance, and hospitalization insurance, is pro- 
vided by the policy, the aggregate coverage of which 
amounts to approximately $6,000,000. More than 2200 em- 
ployees in the offices of the corporations and in over 100 
theaters in Chicago and throughout Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio will be favored with this plan, effected through an 
arrangement with the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
The entire cost of the protection will be paid by the cor- 
porations. This is the first quadruple group insurance 
plan written by the Equitable that is paid for completely 
by the employer. 


JUDICIAL 


The injunction suit in which the National Equity Life of 
Little Rock, Ark., sought to restrain Insurance Commis- 
sioner Jess G. Read of Oklahoma from disapproving a 
certain policy of the company for use in his state has 
been stricken from the docket of the United States District 
Court at Oklahoma City. 


Changes in Midyear 
Meeting Procedure 


In a recent bulletin to members of 
the National Council of the National 
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Portals of Opportunity 
Entrance to new Home Offices of 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (ca 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Association of Life Underwriters, 

Earl Colborn, chairman of the special 

committee on National Council Meet- 

ings, outlined the changes in that 
group’s procedure which will be effec- 
tive at the organization’s midyear 
meetings, to be held in Louisville on 

March 31 and April 1. 

i | “At its December meeting,” said Mr. 
Colborn, “the board of trustees 
adopted unanimously the report of this 
special committee, including the fol- 
lowing plans for the midyear meeting 
at Louisville: 

“1. The National Council Meeting 
will be held, contrary to previous cus- 
tom, in advance of the meeting of the 
board of trustees, and on the day pre- 
ceding the local sales congress. 

“2. This will bring the National 
Council meeting on Friday, March 31. 
The sales congress will be held on 

Pa Saturday, April 1. The board of 

Caen |i trustees will meet all day Saturday, 

ie. and the state presidents will meet 

: Saturday morning. 

“3. The National Council meeting, 
in accord with a suggestion of Pres- 
ident Johnson, will be set up as @ 
deliberative assembly with the ar- 
rangements, appointments and proce- 
dure typical of a legislative body.” 


Ff)! 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Associates: 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


ENDING his voice to the chorus of alert life insur- 
L ance spokesmen who want the business to cut itself 
loose from the flapping remnants of tattered traditions, 
Albert E. N. Gray, assistant secretary, Prudential, 
made a strong appeal at the recent meeting of the 
Brooklyn Life Managers Association for career men 
in the life insurance business. Much has been said 
about the desirability of weeding out agents who use 
the business merely as a springboard to jobs in other 
and perhaps more lucrative fields. The part-timer who 
sold insurance along with a heterogeneous assortment 
of fountain pens, traveling bags, needles and popular 
magazines is still a faintly humorous joke among the 
boys. But he hasn’t altogether disappeard, at least 
as a mental case. What Mr. Gray insisted upon, as do 
others who have the long-term welfare of the business 
in mind, is the career type of agent, whose interests 
are completely identified with the business and who has 
the vision and determination to stick with it, not just 
as a job but as a career. The success of that type of 
individual depends, however, upon the wisdom dis- 
played in training him, and it was to those responsible 
for the agent’s tenacity and perseverance that Mr. 
Gray appealed. 

& 


OT only are life agencies switching their telephone numbers 

here and there throughout Manhattan but some of the 
agencies themselves are moving to new quarters. There is, for 
example, the New York City agency of the Fidelity Mutual, now 
at 99 John Street in charge of Louis A. Cerf, Jr., which will move 
in the early Spring to 55 Liberty Street. And the Isadore Freid 
agency, New England Mutual, formerly at 60 East Forty-Second 
Street, is taking new quarters at 17 East Forty-Second. Mr. 
Freid, incidentally, has had a colorful background. He began 
business when 19 years old as a retail druggist, then studied law 
at New York University but left to join the navy as an apothe- 
cary and saw service in the Spanish-American War both in Cuba 
and the Philippines. In 1903 he entered the life insurance busi- 
ness and in 1906 joined the New England Mutual, becoming a 
general agent in 1925. During his thirteen years as general 
agent he has invariably been in the top-flight of the company's 
seventy agencies. 


VER in Newark, we find the Alexander F. Gillis 

(Provident Mutual) agency holding its annual 
sales congress at which inspirational talks and sugges- 
tions for increased production during 1939 comprised 
the program. Speakers were Frank Lockhart, agency 
assistant at the home office; Leslie McDouall, vice- 
president and trust officer, Fidelity Union Trust Com- 
pany, and Willard K. Wise, vice-president in charge 
of agencies at the home office. * * * And, still across 
the Hudson, Samuel J. Foosaner, chairman of the life 
and health insurance committee, and counsel for the 
New Jersey State Life Underwriters Assn., spoke on 
“Lawyers and Life Insurance” at the recent dinner 
meeting of the insurance section, New Jersey State Bar 
Assn. Reasons why lawyers should be keenly inter- 
ested in life insurance were listed by Mr. Foosaner, 
chiefly that most of the average lawyer’s clients are 
holders of life insurance and also that the lawyer is 
frequently consulted by his clients regarding problems 
that directly or indirectly bear on life insurance. 


DEATHS 


William E. Davy, 73, treasurer and director of the Amer- 
ican Mutual Life, died at his home in Des Moines, Janu- 
ary 21. 

M. M. Herring, 53, loan inspector and treasurer of the 
Fidelity Union Life of Dallas, Tex., died January 23. 

Eugene Nolan, Sr., 65, retired general agent for the 
Pan-American Life at New Orleans, died January 20. 

Charles W. Mordoff, 74, former special agent in the 
Toledo area for the National Life Insurance Co., with 
which he was associated for twenty-five years, died Janu- 
ary 24 in his home in nearby Maumee, Ohio. 

Alfred W. Morgan, 93, one of the pioneer life insurance 
men of Los Angeles, died at his home in Los Angeles on 
January 16. 

James Christopher, 84, who began writing for the New 
York Life in Oshkosh, Wis., nearly fifty-five years ago, 
died at his home in Antigo on January 17. 

M. G. Darby, 59, formerly Florida manager for the 
Mutual Benefit Life, died January 19. 

George Smeden Woodruff, who had been affiliated with 
the home office of the Prudential Insurance Co. for more 
than thirty-six years, died January 19. 


JUDICIAL 


Superior Judge Henry M. Willis of Los Angeles, Cal., 
recently denied all the motions of Col. William H. Neblett 
to vacate orders in the Pacific Mutual case, made by Judge 
Douglas Edmonds, which were declared void in the re- 
habilitation proceedings. Judge Willis said all the orders 
and acts in Neblett’s motion had been vacated by the 
court, affirmed by both State and United States Supreme 
Courts and he had no power to review their decisions, and 
that any attempt to do so would be an idle act. He ruled 
the court should not tamper with the records in any case 
and therefore could not strike the orders from the record. 
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Girard Life Field 
Force at Washington 


Convening at the Wardman Park 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., this week, 
is the annual gathering of the field 
forces of the Girard Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia. George A. 
Adsit, vice-president in charge of 
agencies, has lined up an interesting 
program of speeches and demonstra- 
tions headed by Albert Short, presi- 
dent of the Girard Life, and Roger B. 
Hull, managing director of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. 

Other speakers at the three-day 
meeting were: Lawrence J. Doolin, of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, Hartford, Connecticut; Albert B. 
Roop, of the Central Penn National 
Bank, Philadelphia, a director of the 
company. Representatives of the com- 
pany’s agencies who addressed the 
meeting were: Fernand Baruch, presi- 
dent of the F. Baruch Agency, Phila- 
delphia; Julius Epstein, of Jay and 
Jay, Newark, N. J.; Ezra C. Anstaett, 
president of Town and Village Insur- 
ance Service, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 
Also included on the program were 
C. T. Botting, superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Girard Life; Harold M. 
Horne, auditor and associate actuary; 
W. L. Crawford, actuary and assistant 
treasurer; William H. Carpenter, 
M.D., medical director. 





Farmers & Bankers Opens 
New Home Office Building 


On the threshold of its second quar- 
ter of a century of progress, the 
Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance 
Company of Wichita, Kansas, recent- 
ly held an open-house reception which 
lasted four days and served to famil- 
iarize public, agents and friends with 
the appearance and interior of its new 
home-office building. 

H. K. Lindsley has been president 
of the Farmers & Bankers Life since 
its began operations, the company be- 
ing originally authorized in 1910. 
Associated with him since the com- 
pany started have been Frank B. 
Jacobshagen, secretary and in charge 
of agency forces, and others, and it is 
to these men that the company owes 
its success. 

Total payments to policyholders by 
the Farmers & Bankers have been 
close to $14,000,000. Assets are al- 
most $12,000,000 and capital and sur- 
plus are near $2,000,000. Life insur- 
ance in force is nearly $54,000,000 and 
the company itself has been a prime 
factor in the growth of life insurance 
protection in the Middle West. 
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SEC to Resume Study 


of Companies 


rT Securities & Exchange Commission 
will proceed with its study of insurance 
companies on February 6, according to 
an announcement of Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney, chairman of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. It is ex- 
pected that these hearings will continue 
for two weeks. Chairman William O. 
Douglas of the SEC says that the study 
will have to do largely with questions of 
internal management of companies. 
“Nothing has been presented to the 
Commission,” he said, “which should give 
any policyholder the slightest concern. 
As a matter of fact, we feel that the as- 
sets are such as to indicate that the 
policies are very well based.” 








Yearly Report of 


Manufacturers Life 


The 52nd annual report of the 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Com- 
pany with head offices in Toronto, 
Canada, proves that that company had 
a highly successful year in 1938 with 
substantial gains in assets, reserves 
and surplus accounts as well as in the 
insurance and income items. 

As of December 31, 1938, the 
amount of business in force was $572,- 
912,435 which is an increase net of 
$16,377,174 over the previous year’s 


aggregate. During the year, $57,610,- 
739 of new insurance was issued, $2,- 
061,176 reinstated and $493,245 busi- 
ness increased for a total insurance 
written of $60,165,160. 

The total receipts in 1938 amounted 
to $34,709,738, an increase of $2,554,- 
282 over the income of 1937. Of course, 
total premiums of $24,329,309 were the 
largest contribution to income, with 
interest and dividends totaling $6,922- 
643. Policyholders or their benefici- 
aries were paid $14,958,302 during the 
year including $4,531,510 in death 
claims, $2,022,270 in dividends to poli- 
cyholders and $8,404,522 in matured 
endowments, surrender values, annu- 
ities and disability payments. There 
was an excess of income over expendi- 
tures of about $12,300,000. 

An increase in assets of $12,432,461 
was recorded to bring that total on 
December 31, last, to $167,371,396. 

Chief among the liabilities, of 
course, are the policy and annuity re- 
serves which amounted to $141,226,- 
011. Policyholders dividend reserve, 
including the amount to be paid poli- 
cyholders in 1939 and provision for 
accrued dividends under quinquennial 
and other deferred dividend policies 
was $4,550,000. A contingency reserve 
was increased from $2,100,000 to $2,- 
400,000 while the net surplus was in- 
creased $538,885 to $4,281,814. 
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“Time Killed Stays 
Dead’ 


( Seeets to Typo Graphic for a 

seasonable single-sentence 
“sermon.” Its implications, while 
the year is yet young, may stimu- 
late those life underwriters who 
have promised themselves pros- 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


tion in recent years—Social Security Act troubles 
and the SEC—are rearing their heads with Jack-O- 
Lantern clarity just now. When the Internal Revenue 
Department, last year, decided that life insurance agents 
were not employees within the meaning of the Social 
Security Act, both companies and agents were relieved. 
The companies rightly felt that their position in the 
matter was sound and that there was no valid reason 
why commissioned agents should be regarded as em- 
ployees within the meaning of the Act. On the other 
hand, the agents themselves did not—and do not—regard 
themselves as employees within that category, but rather 
as free individuals whose contractual obligations with 
companies are entirely at their own personal discretion. 
To them, the idea of coming under the Social Security 
Act merely implied a mass of expensive and additional 
bookkeeping with attendant difficulties and annoyances 
too numerous to mention. 


i + two Bogey Men of life insurance administra- 


= * * 


tends to make an effort to bring life agents under 
the Act, despite the expressed opinion of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau as already advanced. Of course, it 
remains to be seen whether or not the move will be 
successful in the face of the many valid reasons and 
arguments against it. If the status of the life agent con- 
tinues unchanged, the hearings may at least have the 
good result of eliciting a definite government stand on 
the problem. That would be worth while. The present 
spectacle of one Federal bureau holding views contrary 
to another Federal bureau—with all the ills that brings 
to the business-man-in-the-middle—would be laughable, 
were it not so fraught with elements inimical to private 
enterprise. 


No. it appears that the Social Security Board in- 


~ * - 


S for the SEC—well, the column called The Capital 
Parade, which appeared in The Evening Star, of 
Washington, D. C., on January 21 (and written by 
Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner, the former identified 
with “The 168 Days”), comments on the SEC study of 
Metropolitan Life and says: “One of the first points 
the SEC investigators hope to make is that the man- 
agement of this vast company, and of other companies, 
is self-perpetuating, and responsible to no one on earth 
but themselves.” The italics are mine, and the phrase 
is as far from the truth as it is possible to get. Actu- 
ally, the management is, like that of any other company, 
very much responsible to its policyholders, to the State 
Insurance Department, to the directors and, lastly, to 
itself. 
+ ” * 
HAT SEC probers do not intend to confine themselves 
to Eastern units was made clear last week when they 
appeared in the offices of Continental Assurance and 
affiliated companies in Chicago. Mistaken as Alsop and 
Kintner were as regards responsibility of companies, 
they did cite one sound point in their comments when 
they mentioned the name of Gerhardt Gesell (28-year-old 
Yale man heading the insurance investigation from a 
pinnacle of business wisdom gained during three years 
out of school), and said: “It is to be hoped that, even 
if he goes in with his fists flying, he will avoid the 
methods of a witch hunt.” Amen to that! 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The board of directors of the General American Life of 
St. Louis, Mo., has appropriated $394,380 from’ the surplus 
account for the purpose of retiring 6573 shares of stock 
in accordance with the mutualization plan, which calls for 
retirement of all outstanding stock as rapidly as surplus 
earnings and profits permit. This appropriation places 
the company well ahead of the three-year stock retirement 
program adopted at the 1938 annual meeting, which pro- 
vided for the retirement of $770,000 of stock during the 
years 1938, 1939 and 1940. 

The annual conference of the Massachusetts Mutual 
General Agents’ Association is being held February 1, 2 
and 3 at Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel. Clarence W. Reuling, 
co-general agent at Peoria and president of the associa- 
tion, was the chairman of the opening session, at which 
Bertrand J. Perry, president of the company, gave his 
annual address, and Vice-President Joseph C. Behan intro- 
duced the company’s new general agents. 

On January 23 the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia opened 
a three-assistancy district in Mobile, Ala., for weekly 
premium and ordinary service, with W. R. Beatty as man- 
ager. With a highly successful record for several years 
as an associate of the Washington, D. C., district, Mr. 
Beatty was a traveling inspector immediately preceding 
his appointment as manager in Mobile. 

Ninety-four Bankers Life of Iowa salesmen qualified in 
1938 for the top honor group of the company, the Presi- 
dent’s Premier Club. These 94 Bankers Life leaders will 
attend a Premier Club school of instruction in San Fran- 
cisco from February 27 to March 1. Leader among the 
94 Bankers Life leaders in 1938 was George A. Specht. 

Plans for removal of the central division headquarters 
of the Occidental Life of Los Angeles from Davenport, 
Iowa, to Omaha have been announced. Conn W. Moose, 
former insurance commissioner of Nebraska, who has been 
state manager of the company since July, will be the new 
division manager. 

The Quinby Agency of Boston has won the Columbian 
National Life’s Victory Trophy, a handsome wall plaque 
which the company offered for the agency producing the 
largest volume of paid life business during the last three 
months of the year. 

As of January 2 the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
opened a five-agent district in Albany, Ga., for weekly 
premium and ordinary service, with T. M. Jones as man- 
ager. 


DIVIDENDS 


The board of directors of the California-Western States 
Life Insurance Co., has declared a dividend of 5 per cent 
to stockholders, the first in five years. The dividends will 
total $44,000 and will be distributed among 2100 stock- 
holders. 

The directors of the Jefferson Standard Life of Greens- 
boro, N. C., recently declared a dividend of 50 cents a 
share and approved the recommendation of the manage- 
ment that a 5 per cent bonus be paid to employees, num- 
bering approximately 380. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Gov. W. Lee O’Daniel of Texas recently appointed Truitt 
Smith, district attorney, Tahoka, Tex., as life insurance 
commissioner and chairman of the board of insurance com- 
missioners, to succeed R, L. Daniel. 

Governor Frank E. Dixon reappointed Frank N. Julian 
insurance superintendent of Alabama on January 18. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The purchase of the Union State Bank Building and the 
sale of the Service Life Building by the Service Life Insur- 
ance Co., Omaha, Neb., have been announced by John A. 
Farber, president. Growing need for larger headquarters 
for the Service Life prompted purchase of the larger build- 
ing, Mr. Farber said. 

Clarence W. Reuling, president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual General Agents Association, and other executive 
committeemen of the organization met with company of- 
ficers in Springfield recently. Final plans were made 
for the association’s annual conference to be held at Palm 
Beach, February 1-2-3. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Four executives of life insurance companies were speak- 
ers at the opening session of the 1939 Institute of Life 
Underwriting held recently in the auditorium of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Building, in Los Angeles. 

The Utah Association of Life Underwriters, Utah Life 
Managers’ Association and local groups are preparing for 
a state-wide sales congress at Salt Lake City, May 17, 
when President Holgar J. Johnson of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters will visit that city. 

The San Antonio, Tex., Life Managers’ Club has elected 
the following officers: President, G. Archie Helland; vice- 
president, Starkey Duncan; secretary, Frank Williams. 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Since organization in 1851 this Company has paid in 
benefits to its policyholders and their beneficiaries 
more than Eight Hundred and Forty Million Dollars 


Comparative Summary of Annual Statement Figures 














ASSETS December 31 
1937 

Bonds, Mortgages, and other Assets $590,199,665 
Interest Due and Accrued 7,689,945 
Premiums Due and Accrued 11,798,759 
$609,688,369 

LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves $468,109,088 
Policyholders’ Funds 105,482,458 
Policy Claims in Process of Settlement 1,767,712 
Dividends to Policyholders 4,948,545 
Taxes Due 2,228,182 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 487,161 
$583,023,146 
Special Reserves 6,000,000 
$589,023,146 
SURPLUS $20,665,223 
TOTAL CONTINGENCY FUNDS $26,665,223 


December 31, 





On December 31, 1938, the Company had in its Offices and in 
Banks Cash Balances of over EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 


And held more than FIFTY-FOUR MILLION 
DOLLARS in United States Government Bonds 


During the year 1938 the Company paid to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries the sum of FORTY-EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The Continental American Life has appointed F. Harry 
Kidd as agency supervisor in the 225 Broadway Agency, 
New York. Mr. Kidd, who has been associated for some 
months with this office, has home office experience, and 
entered the field in 1931 in Newark, N. J. He later was 
a supervisor in Brooklyn, N. Y., for about three years. 
Ray E. Goewey is manager of the Continental American 
office at 225 Broadway. 

Two new additions to the general agency staff of the 
American Mutual Life of Des Moines have been announced 
by John J. Moriarty, agency vice-president. E. C. Norton 
was made general agent for Alton, Ill., and surrounding 
territory. and Harry V. Shelton has become general agent 
at Springfield, Mo. 

J. D. Serrill, of Minneapolis, president of the Minnesota 
Association of Life Underwriters and formerly president 
of the Managers’ and General Agents’ Club in Minneapolis, 
has been appointed general agent for the American Mutual 
Life of Des Moines. 

The Franklin Life Insurance Co. has appointed A. Wal- 
ton Litz, C.L.U., as manager of middle Tennessee and the 
State of Kentucky, with headquarters at Nashville. 

Rufus Caldwell, in the insurance business at Dallas, 
Tex., for the past ten years, has become Dallas agency 
manager for A. C. Prendergast & Co., general agents of 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 

William G. Baker, C.L.U., has been promoted to the 
position of general agent in Houston, Texas, by the 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. of Springfield, Ill. 

John W. Walker & Co., local insurance agents at 
Augusta, Ga., have been appointed district agents of the 
National Life of Vermont. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Pierre’s Bakery of Oradell, N. J., has adopted a group 
aogram which provides employees in its Oradell and 
West Orange bakeries with a total of $72,500 life insur- 
ance, supplemented by sickness and accident benefits. The 
plan is underwritten by the Metropolitan Life. 

The Prudential of Newark has issued a group life policy 
to the Golden Rod Hat Co., Inc., New York City, covering 
115 employees for a total of $116,500. The employer pays 
the premiums. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Governor-Elect Arthur H. James of Pennsylvania re- 
cently named Col. Matthew H. Taggart of Sunbury, Pa., as 
state insurance commissioner for his administration, which 
appointment was effective January 17. 

Ray B. Lucas, of Benton, who retired January 1 as judge 
of the State Supreme Court, was appointed insurance 
superintendent of Missouri by Governor Lloyd Stark. He 
succeeds the late George A. S. Robertson. 


LEGISLATIVE 


Members of the joint legislative insurance committee for 
1939 of the Massachusetts legislature have been appointed 
as follows: Senators Nicholson, Oppenheimer, Bazinet and 
Sullivan; Representatives Valentine, Hedges, Dodge, 
Wright, Davis, Rosenfeld, Spalding, Hogan, Capeless, Bo- 
land and Capucci. 

The members of the New York state legislative commit- 
tees on insurance have been announced. R. Foster Piper 
heads the Assembly group, and William H. Hampton is 
chairman of the Senate committee. 


BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


EVERE vibrations at both ends of the Berlin-Rome 

axis during the past fortnight have disturbed the 
American security market more than have domestic 
developments. While stock prices declined markedly— 
especially over the weekend before last—industrial pro- 
duction and commercial activity have merely shown less 
than the expected post-holiday pick-up. Abroad, the 
sudden dismissal of Dr. Hjalmar Schacht as non-Nazi 
president of the Reichsbank, the taking of Barcelona by 
the Franco forces—described by Mussolini with regret- 
ably accurate realism as an “Italian victory”—and 
Hitler’s speech this Monday to the German Reichstag 
have been the high points of the past two weeks, with 
the Hitlerian address casting a shadow of nervousness 
over a waiting world days before it was delivered. It 
was to be followed shortly by a speech by Mussolini. 

* * * 





N Washington last week the Senate defeated by a 

margin of one vote an attempt to boost the WPA 
supplementary appropriation bill back to the $875,000,- 
000 figures it originally had before the House cut it to 
$725,000,000. This is to take care of the WPA work 
until the end of this fiscal year on June 30. The Senate, 
however, added a provision that not more than 150,000 
of the approximately 3,000,000 WPA workers should be 
dismissed before April 1, when the President can ask 
for additional funds. This and other amendments to the 
bill are being considered by the conference committee to 
which the measure was sent last Monday. On that Mon- 
day, also, the United States Supreme Court, by a 5-2 
decision declined to hear a major suit by fourteen 
Southern public utilities against the T.V.A. 

* ~ - 

URTHER, last week President Roosevelt transmitted 
F. Congress the recommendations for a national health 
program prepared by the Interdepartmental Committee 
to Coordinate Health and Welfare activities. The plan 
would include Federal grants-in-aid to states to finance 
local programs and would work up gradually in ten 
years to an annual expenditure of $850,000,000. 

“ 7 * 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
ended January 21 and 28, 1939, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 


Jan. 21 Jan. 28 

Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 

70 industrials 141.39 141.06 138.71 137.74 

30 rails . 24.68 24.17 22.68 22.05 

100 stocks ..... 106.38 105.99 103.90 103.04 

30 bonds ..... 7.87 87.93 87.00 86.51 
* * ~ 


TEEL ingot production in the United States declined 
1 point to 52 per cent of capacity last week, The 
Iron Age estimates, reporting also that buying is affected 
more by general business cautiousness than by the steel 
price situation. 
* * * 
OTTON futures lost 1 to 12 points last week, while 
grains showed no distinct trend. Wheat prices on 
the Chicago Board of Trade advanced \% to % cents; 
corn closed 1 cent off to % cent up; oats fractionally 
lower, and rye practically unchanged. 
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1937 


Other Real Estate ......... 
Interest Due $383,883.11 and Accrued $3,534,044.59.......... 
Premium Instalments not yet due and Premiums in course of 


DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 





PRINCIPAL RESULTS 1938 


$40,239,763 Premium Income $41,354,782 
58,618,880 Total Income 60,866,359 
312,233,793 Assets 336,215,698 
11,100,968 Surplus 11,677,010 
979,141,068 Insurance in Force 1,013,089,959 
95,659,018 New Insurance 100,205,179 
(As of December 31, 1938) 
ASSETS 
i PS scab decir ee MoU eks wi et ci ehdebsdees oon $ 7,438,340.92 
United States Government Obligations (Book Value) ........ 31,311,916.00 
ee ccc cs ccccccccbsceoevsecesion 109,178,745.00 
NMI, oc is cw idvecec.ccvcvececevbéveucecesen 11,904,184.00 
RE 8 a a er ee eee 109,418,632.78 
SI ESM en ae ee ee 38,962,596.35 
oy ea daly a wees REA Od wen eewe Mena 2,000,000.00 


15,461,979.18 
3,917,927.70 


collection (net)—covered by Policy Reserves............. 6,616,537.02 
Miscellamecous Asscte—Net ........ ccc ccccccccccwccceccccce 4,838.68 
EE, Wu ndoe ca awe dvewle wane ai mawne Ghaue $336,215,697.63 
*Adjuated to market value in case of bonds not subject to amortization. 
(As of December 31, 1938) 
LIABILITIES 
Policy and Contract Reserves. .........cccccccccccccccccces $275,712,883.00 


Policyholders’ Funds: 


Proceeds left with the Company under 
Optional Settlements ................. $24,448,586.13 


Accumulated Dividends .............. 11,301,010.69 
Other Dividends Due Policyholders. .. 274,505.53 
Advance Premium Fund ............. 4,229,026.02 40,253,128.37 


IED gic ccccvccccdcesenccsecersceses 5,400,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1939 ................c0ceeeees 1,172,000.00 
de aden tab éswais 1,077,263.52 
en 113,412.56 
Market Fluctuation and Investment Contingency Reserve... . 810,000.00 
 etReE Ded Bie das cebdeede nse nbeekeueset 6 onsiees 11,677,010.18 

i Docc kcnaasceeveactunakecdeen $336,215,697.63 


NNECTICUT 


INSURANCE COMPANY: HARTFORD 
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Knights Life Holds 


Superintendents Meeting 


The Knights Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh climaxed another 
successful year with the recent con- 
ference of district superintendents at 
the home office. Highlight of the 
meeting was the address by President 
Joseph H. Reiman, who reviewed the 
year’s results and expressed his ap- 
preciation of the splendid record made 
by the Pennsylvania field force in 
1938. Joseph J. Hess, secretary, out- 
lined the new monthly premium or- 
dinary life policy which the company 
introduced on February first. 





Joseph H. Reiman 


William C. Ley, superintendent of 
agencies, under whose energetic direc- 
tion the agency force has functioned 
with increasing effectiveness, reviewed 
individual records. A production drive 
in October in honor of President Rei- 
man’s birthday yielded almost $4, 
000,000 in new business. 

Addresses were also made by De- 
partment Managers Joseph F. Wal- 
leck, Leo N. Hierholzer, Joseph P. 
Schnabel and William J. Hess. At 
the evening banquet addresses were 
made by President Reiman, General 
Counsel Leonard M. Boehm, Director 
Henry G. Emig of Wellsburg, W. Va. 
and B. Charles Held of Johnstown, Pa. 


Cross Agency 
Production Record 

The Philadelphia Ordinary Agency 
of the Prudential, under Homer ©. 
Cross, manager, wrote 878 applica- 
tions in 1938 for $5,402,031 of new 
paid-for business. This was exclv- 
sive of annuities. The total was 5 
per cent greater than the 1937 record. 
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National Life of Vt. 


Annual Statement 


“No item in default, either as to 
interest or principal” is the condi- 
tion of the National Life Insurance 
company’s bond investment, accord- 
ing to the report of President Elbert 
S. Brigham to the annual meeting of 
the policyholders held at the home 
office. The company’s bond invest- 
ment totals $67,335,671, and one 
unique feature of this wholly default- 
less portfolio is that it contains no 
railroad bonds. 

Climbing steadily every year of the 
89 years the company has been in 
business, the total assets of the Na- 
tional Life are reported as having 
for the first time crossed the $200,- 
000,000 mark, reaching $205,000,000. 

Sales of new life insurance during 
the past year amounted to $50,585,- 
000, an increase of 7.9 per cent over 
1937, and this brought about a sub- 
stantial increase in the insurance in 
force, now standing at $548,966,483. 

The company also reports a gain 
in the net interest earned, the rate 
for the past year having been 3.71 
per cent, compared with 3.62 per cent 
in 1937. This contributes toward a 





SERVICE AND SALES 


Would YOU like to represent a small, 
but financially sound life company, 
with the latest types of participating 
policies, including Juvenile? 

One which makes a point of knowing 
every one of its agents intimately and 
treats him and his cases individually? 
Would you like to have the benefit of 
a specialized sales appeal? 

If so, then write us. 


The 
UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 








continuation of dividend payments 
during 1939 on an_ undiminished 
scale. 

The total of dividends paid policy- 
holders in 1938 was $3,655,277, an in- 
crease of 2.4 per cent over 1937. Re- 
serves on all classes of contracts 
were increased $8,110,182 or 4.64 per 
cent. Policy loans were reduced 3.4 
per cent. The mortality was 57.6 per 
cent of the expected. 


Connecticut Mutual 


Makes Big Gains 


Substantial gains in all phases of 
its business were achieved during 1938 
by the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, according to the 
annual report just released by its 
president, James Lee Loomis. Insur- 
ance in force is now at the highest 
point in the company’s history, stand- 
ing at $1,013,089,959, an increase over 
the previous year of $33,948,891. 
During the last four years, insurance 
in force in the Connecticut Mutual has 
shown a gain of over $120,000,000. 
New life imsurance sales for 1938 
were 4.8 per cent ahead of 1937. 

Premium income was $41,354,782, as 
compared with $40,239,763 for the 
previous year. Total income includ- 
ing investment income, shows a 3.8 
per cent increase for the year and is 
$60,866,359. The admitted assets of 
the company are also at an all-time 
high, now standing at $336,215,698, 
an increase over 1937 of $23,981,905. 
Payments to policyholders in 1938 
were $25,729,864, of which $4,549,784 
was in dividends. Net return from 
invested funds was 3.84 per cent, a 
slight increase over the 1937 yield. 





4. Total Income - 


5. Assets - - - 





THE GREAT-WEST LIFE RECORDS 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The position of the Company at the end of 1938 reflects the security of the 
savings of over a million people — our policyholders and their dependents. 


Significant Items from the Annual Statement for 1938 


1. Insurances & Annuities in force - 
(An increase for the year of $18,000,000) 

2. New Business Placed - + - 
(An increase of nearly $8,000,000 over 1937 ) 

3. Payments to Policyholders & Beneficiaries - - - 
(73% of the total amount — over $12,000,000 — went to 
living policyholders) 


(Premium payments, income on investments, etc., make up 
this total of income earned during the year) 
2 + 6 © = © = = = 162,554,770 
(Assets increased $5,750,000 during the year—they belong 
almost entirely to policyholders) 
6. Surplus, Contingency Reserve and Capital - - - 
(A substantial sum set aside to meet any contingency) 


Ou. GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE WINNIPEG, CANADA 


- + + = = $607,532,970 
60,920,673 
16,584,741 


27,146,941 


6,462,950 








Diversification of 
Investments 











BONDS AND 
DEBENTURES 53.0% 
CITY MORTGAGES 

ano properties 15.8% 
POLICY 

LOANS 15.7% 





FARM MORTGAGES 
ano properties 13.0% 


STOCKS, COMMON 
ano prerennep 1.5% 








CASH AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 1.0% 
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Results of the Operations of Life Insurance Companies for the Year Ending 
December 31, 1938, and Comparisons With 1937 














Surplus Premium Premium Total Average Average 
to Policy- Income Income Dis- Size of Size of 
holders Exclud- from Pay- burse- Paid-for _ Policies 
Total (Includ- ing Annui- Annui- ments ments Policies _in Force Total 
Capital Admitted ing Capi- ties Dur- ties Dur- to Policy- During Written (Ordinary Insurance 
Name of Company Stock Assets tal Stock) ing Year ing Year holders Year (Ord. Only) Only) Written 
American Life & Accident, St. Louis, Mo. $5,000 $159, rr $7, 07 ° $118,778 $48, a. $131,678 $829 $1,190 $2,020,626 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 4. 7 —283 —4.7 —18.5 
American Reserve Life Ins. Co., Omaha, Neb 243,730 4 931,7 50 457, 362 554, 139 $1,664 386, 940 589,279 1,725 2,172 2,481, - 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 5 44 1.1 —23 t —2.0 —74 aire —2.0 
Amicable Life Ins. Co., Waco, Texas 820,000 12,608, rt *1,489,274 1,902,502 39,093 858,743 an 71 1,382 1,454 =10,595, sis 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 8.3 3.9 3.2 t 19.1 7 —.1 —6 —9.6 
Capital Life Insurance, Denver, Col. 250,000 12,066,207 1,345, 908 1,452,110 39,946 992,690 1,839, i 1,792 2,146 8,519,546 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 3.9 4.4 74.2 —1.0 8 —.1 —8.1 
Cc itizens Life Insurance Co., New Orleans, La. 20,000 233, rH 51, a0 74,650 90, ssi 1,385,700 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 15.4 4.8 12.4 35.6 
Colorado Life Company, Denver, Col.. . 250,000 3,978, ies 518, 007 1,186,104 1,043,870 1,676 1,858 6,002,509 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937... 18.6 14 —8 —11.5 —18.6 —2.7 —16.8 
Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 500,000 31,899, OY 2,375, es 4,067,147 4,479,468 2,021 1,914 10,014,054 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 6.2 —4.9 6.3 5.9 4 21.8 
Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del. 637,530 23,096, ais 2,018, aes 3,411,646 2,927,073 5,343 4,246 23, 032 2 = 
_ % Inercase in 1938 over 1937 9.3 6.8 —18 2.5 2.2 
Equitable Life Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 1,000,000 182,251,842 8,048, 530 16,718,534 19,915, B67 2,659 2,334 44,579 19 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 6.9 ~ 2 Jl —16.4 
Fidelity Union Life, Dallas, Texas 300,000 3,335, ” 510,000 665, 203 515, iia 1,550 2,000 5,223,183 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 13 5.8 . 5.5 17.8 9.9 —33 14.9 
Franklin Life Insurance Co., Springfield, III. 250,000 37,503, 406 1,285,364 4,584, 242 2 75,908 2,814,406 4,844,347 1,987 2,055 17,456,387 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 53 8 —11.5 —6.4 —13 13 —.7 —16.0 
General Mutual Life, Van Wert, Ohio 150,000 688,848 215,155 89 3i3 31,916 26,453 109.839 1,792 2,200 845,661 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 10.0 2 —8.2 1.2 243 —5.9 ~12.1 4.6 —32.8 
Great American Life, Hutchinson, Kansas 100,000 2,035,146 255,695 266,797 157,053 316,212 1,092 1,165 1,983,369 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 4.5 15.3 —4.2 —10 —9.5 14.9 1.0 ~—17.7 
Great National Life, Dallas, Texas 200,000 1,445,439 236,561 344,383 7,870 26,253 286,396 1,947 1,780 2,386,815 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 18.2 8 10.3 t —72.1 —25.5 7.2 1.8 —6.1 
Home Beneficial Association, Richmond, Va. 200,000 8,940,350 1,830, 156 Ss 1,711,376 oe 900 940 86,421,526 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 9.5 23 14.0 12 —1.1 1.1 11.3 
Home Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 101,202,739 14,063, 992 » 11,110, 302 4 612,536 8,730,272  13,496,17 3 5,785 3,780 @36,965,544 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 5.2 6.7 ~4 8.9 40 41 2.6 —5.4 
Home State Life Ins. Co., Oklahoma City, Okla 102,000 1,531, 863 346, 280 6641, ar0 492 86,672 516, - 1,289 1,269 11,505,104 
Increase in 1938 over 1937 18 2.3 7 —418 —9.5 12.3 1.8 —44 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C 2,000,000 80,008, 972 c5, 600,000 11,174, 960 312,497 5,996,202 11,418, 14 2,061 2,143 46,109,500 
Increase in 1938 over 1937 100.0 93 21.7 3.7 11.2 3.1 8.7 3.1 1 —14.0 
Midland Life Ins. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 100,000 6,770,035 247,393 830,814 17,558 478. rs 855, 197 2,282 1,909 4,057,018 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 8.7 8.9 43 —68.0 9.4 8.5 18.0 2.4 —8.9 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 300,000 29,477, 050 2,548,686 3,289,499 412,544 1,965, 42 26 3,504, ‘ 39 2,002 2,057 9,416,870 
Increase in 1938 over 1937 7.6 10.8 2 3 7 —9.9 —6.9 —9 . —19. 
Midwest Life Ins. Co., Lincoln, Neb. 300,000 5,014,089 525,000 47 42 7 1,205 336,082 e701,655 2,010 1,680 4,287,441 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 1.0 13.7 15.3 17.3 —2 8 9 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 44,472 “¢4 2,850,262 5,856, 4 791,711 3,579,725 5,904,763 2,308 2 308 38,034,049 
Increase in 1938 over 1937 9.6 —26.4 5.0 3.2 5 5.8 
Mutual Trust Life Inc. Co., Chicago, Ill. 43,588, 261 3,122,575 5,231, sn 431,446 3,216,808 5,366,331 1,517 l, 560 7,912,551 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 6.0 7.4 5.6 8.0 —.1 2.4 —113 
National Guardian Life, Madison, Wis. 11,339, sis 400,144 1,316, 938 141,356 777,384 1,315, 968 2,744 1,922 5,633, or 
. Q% Increase in 1938 over 1937 7.6 8.0 1.5 51.6 16.0 19.0 2.7 
National Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. 205,110, 320 {11,123,943 15,756, 483 4,175,101 17,748 a. 26,015, 61: 3 93,917 93,093 50,885, 180 
_ % Increase in 1938 over 1937 45 6.3 19.1 7.2 7.9 
New World Life Ins. Co., Seattle, Wash 1,134,500 11,190,988 1,839,913 1, 143,7 735 739, 243 1,444,001 1,920 1,894 4,948, 4i8 
_ % Increase in 1938 over 1937 3.5 —2.6 1.8 —.7 1. 
Northern Life Ins., Seattle, Wash. 300,000 18,632,077 908,106 3,208,444 1, 700, $67 3,319,853 1,720 1,832 15,253,594 
_ % Increase in 1938 over 1937 8.2 29.5 1.7 5 2 5 —2 14.7 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 1,100,000 70,141, = A5,265,319 10,268,846 324,531 5,659, 854 9,972,342 2,764 2,523 64,291,283 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 —§.1 48 91.6 8.0 —6 —12.9 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 828,580 46,033, p>} 2,675, 4 8 5,031, 904 675,729 3,506, iso 6,273,568 1,917 1,835 25,512,161 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 5.5 —6.9 11.0 6.5 1.8 54 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. 1,000,000 36,559,997 2,006, in 5,172 a1 387,555 3,176,902 5,526,944 2 ae 2,175 19,700,425 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 7.2 6.5 11.1 6.6 10 5 —15.1 
People’s Life Ins. Co., Frankfort, Ind. 300,000 9,798,826 969, 008 1,262. oi8 25,532 628,575 1,249, 500 1,510 1,468 7,629,241 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 6.4 6.0 1.7 —253 2.8 —33 — 6 —9.3 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 237,487,161 7,337,543 22,677,030 3,987,864 16,321,051 28,210, io 3,224 3,064 48,571,306 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 6.5 16.0 1.1 43 —-3 —78 2.1 5 —245 
Policyholders National Life, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 150,000 1,468,596 337,918 471,436 147,442 406,787 2 083 2,177 4,994,550 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 k 20.5 28.6 24.6 25.5 36.7 —§.1 —3.3 49.8 
Protective Life Ins. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 1,000,000 11,273,642 eet 2,300,648 71,344 1,316,329 2,512,101 2,060 1,882 11,276,379 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 77 6.5 513 15.2 13.0 5.7 1.6 22.4 
Reliance Life Ins. Co. of Pitts., Pittsburgh, Pa... 1,000,000 1116,129,502 25,350,811 115,368,758 486,649 9,030,690 114,816,998 2,342 2,276 53,578,444 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 7.1 —25 2 —27.9 63 53 14 4 13.7 
Roe ‘kford Life Ins. Co., Rockford, Ill. 200,000 3,160,236 299,799 337,511 225, = 407, 843 1,067 1,448 2,020,436 
® Increase in 1938 over 1937 48 75 | 1.1 11.4 43 13.8 
Seaboard Life Ins Co., Houston, Texas 200,000 2,708,930 330,697 550,679 128,418 358, Fa 2,300 2,280 4,867,944 
Increase in 1938 over 1937 14.5 53 9.1 13.7 9.0 Jl 1 8 
Security Mutual Life, Lincoln, Neb 6,445,900 n321,626 721,549 100,921 436,618 886,933 1,534 1,478 5,477,848 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 48 —2.6 3.5 16.4 —19.5 - 5. 1 24 4 14 
Southeastern Life Ins. Co., Greenville, 8. C. 200,000 6,133,196 569,668 1,073,432 9,385 543,809 1,367 1,710 12,760,160 
Increase in 1938 over 1937 98 30.8 4.1 25.0 —1.2 25 1.9 a 15.3 
Southwe stern Life Ins. Co., Dallas, Texas 4,000,000 63,490,288 7,610,575 a 289,204 3,855,145 7,862, 004 1,749 1,782 46, 861, 935 
© Increase in 1938 over 1937 10.5 3.0 9.5 10.4 —2.1 —13.7 84 9 
State Reserve Life, Fort Worth, Texas 100,000 1,343,543 211,692 237, 087 271 80,952 190,951 1,472 1,937 2,116, - 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 14.1 5.7 6.8 90.8 36.2 18.5 19.3 3 
Sun Life Ins. Co. of America, Baltimore, Md. 1,500,000 19,346,046 3,036,954 3,007,522 20,844 943,798 2,904,973 1,263 269 24,814, “a3 
> Increase in 1938 over 1937 6.5 1.1 5.0 63.6 43.9 14.8 4.7 3.9 8.6 
U nioa National Life, Lincoln, Neb. 100,000 576,738 150,589 257,973 390 28,582 172,864 2,228 2,373 2,932,250 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 27.4 J 13.3 66.7 12.4 11.7 4.1 4.5 —1.8 
United Fidelity Life Ins. Co., Dallas, Texas 310,000 5,967,108 567,791 1,187,428 430,290 942,128 10,115,249 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 8.5 2.2 —27 2.1 - 16.0 
United Life Ins. Co., Jackson, Miss.§ 25,000 8,27 18,605 413,70 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 t t 
Western Reserve Life San Angelo, Texas 125,000 1,0: 34, 863 206,431 360,977 77,704 270,130 1,559 1,637 3,799,5 551 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 23.2 13.2 18.0 26.2 6.6 ~4.7 7 21.6 
Wisconsin Life Ins. Co., Madison, Wis. 5,696,784 284,925 692,647 12,818 385,883 706,341 1,546 1,756 1,828,323 
% Increase in 1938 over 1937 7.8 4.7 2 —133 5.8 5.9 3.2 8 —16.0 


* Includes $150,000 contingency reserve. ¢ Increase over 100 per cent. § Began business November 7, 1937. tE 
gency reserve for investment fluctuation which is not unassigned su rplus. a Excludes reinstatements and increases. b Inc lud 
industrial premiums. c Includes $1,100,000 contingency fund. d Exc ludes $50,000 contingency reserve, $52,992 depreciation 


es 


Total 
Insurance 
in Force 
$4,052,703 
20 
21,555,930 
$ 
81,251,687 
15 
58,466,450 
24 
1,731,678 
16.0 
40,278,001 
14 
133,764, a 
132,239, ms 


577, Monga 


$ 
25,321,408 
62 
175,108,383 
4,349,152 
3.6 
9,749,701 
—3 
13,392, Oo 
96,109, t 
14 
390,102,770 
28,680,985 
59 
385,058,943 
38 
35,861,344 
4 
114,067,548 
22 
22,511,376 
4l 
225,534,831 
171,479,188 
21 
50,230,849 
45 
548,966,483 
28 
40,209,700 
21 
102,627,831 
22 
427,027,002 
20 
186,262, Os 
164,108, a 
50,468, ms 
658,569, ie 
22 
16, a. ~ 
110,531, i 
16 
468,973, oy 
14,526, ss 
24,487 sa 
31,436, m 
62,407, 30 
25 
342,617 c 
11,557, . 
126,943,008 
45 
8,721,784 
18.8 
46,174.30 
350,80 
+ 
15,376,569 
87 


24,614,689 
1 


——— 


xcludes contin- 


$459,696 


fund and 


$25,000 mortality fluctuation fund. e Includes $31,326 disbursements of acc ident dept. f Includes $2,000,000 contingency reserve. q i= 
ludes additions. hk Excludes $914,667 asset fluctuation reserve. k Formerly a mutual company in 1937. LIncludes A. & H. Dept. ™ of 


cludes $722,799 contingency reserve. » Unassigned. 
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| pony is nothing small in the work cut out for this 
group because, as Mr. Wilde states, “We believe that 
few of our policyholders, as well as the general public, 
thoroughly understand the simple principles of life insur- 
T EA ance, in which they pool their funds for mutual protection 
By TOM EAGAN ege“e 
and future security, and that in doing so they have cre- 
ated the greatest consumer cooperative in the world.” 
Total ’ ~ s ° . ° * 
oun,  semagye is much interest hereabouts in the new Insti- 
» Force tute of Life Insurance just getting under way. Most ae of Mr. Wilde, reminds me that his com- 
= general agents I meet up with are looking for considerable pany, the Connecticut General, is rapidly approaching 
555.90 institutional gain from the promised activities of the or- its seventy-fifth birthday. Under Mr. Wilde’s leadership 
251,687 ganization. As given out the new bureau will function as it has gained in popularity and growth and in the year 
a an advisory body to the general public and will be in a po- just closed widened the distance beyond the billion dollar 
: : : . ‘ rear’a : : : = 
rua sition to furnish black and white refutation of many of mark. Last year’s gain of insurance in force was $19,776, 
731,67 aan tes mn 
am the claims of the “counsellors” who have done so well by pin . grand ta of eae se pene lt 
~ emesives te the past. a splendid morta ity record in 1988 which was reflected in 
764,491 the underwriting gain of $2,677,736. 
& 
239,67 
; ° ' 
404,048 
: —— . ; * drive 2liminate rt-ti , s i 
321,408 HERE has been a lot of real spade work done already ME drive to = part-time brokers goes — ™ 
62 sn lini : ‘ ; . Massachusetts. Some years ago when the part-time 
108,383 in lining up the 80 companies that comprise the new ae : 
Seam So Penner B. Wikis, cheuti the nlandi t agent was eliminated by common consent, the part-time 
, ‘Oo . “azar ° lide, sno 2 $ “very . . . 
— * i noe _ may e plaudits of every broker was not long in putting in appearance. The fire 
a ife insurance mz reste > re is 3iness 
749,701 —~ aa interested in the future of his business. and casualty agents have been bothered as much as the 
sah or over a yeal Mr. Wilde has had the job of chairman of life men and the Massachusetts department is giving close 
9 > ea ’ ; 7 . ries . >< . ° . 
~ the organizing committee. That usually is a thankless task scrutiny to all renewal requests. Incidentally, they have 
mm and consists of lots of hard work, travel and correspon- uncovered several instances where individuals felt their 
"28 dence. Mr. Wilde gave unstintingly of his time, and for licenses were for life and a couple of such unfortunate in- 
it . . ° a ° 
— whatever growth the Institute shows in the future, credit dividuals have been called upon to return up to $400 in 
— should go to Mr. Wilde for his pioneering effort. commissions illegally earned since their licenses expired. 
861,344 
3 
067,548 
22 
511,376 
4 
534,831 
60 
7,18 WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 
230,849 : 
ane Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United, American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 
in Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 
8 ness Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 
— Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Continental Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
027,602 
" 38 Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
n62.248 Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
saan Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
a Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
168,088 I . Dec. 31 ment Jan. 7 ment Jan. 14 ment Jan. 21 ment 
18 On Farm Property .. er $740,472 11.40 $273,081 9.85 $387,857 3.19 $402,930 7.20 
569,168 On Dwellings and Business Property.... 2,412,075 37.12 990,434 35.73 3,239,659 26.60 843,945 15.07 
22 ee —_—— —___—_——. —— oncneenemensi omnes . maestros - 
oa Serre , $3,152,547 48.52 $1,263,515 45.58 $3,627,516 29.79 $1,246,875 22.27 
531,429 Railroad Securities 
_ i BE eavhtewcens $75,735 1.17 $54,600 1.97 $52,000 43 $92,190 1.65 
— Stocks ......... ‘ Didicesteukenaras |... ae ~< i w-aronr sl mes ~- i  £obena bons 
—_ ee anaes $75,735 1.17 $54,600 1.97 $52,000 43 be $92,190 1.65 
ae Public Utility Securities 
. SEY ares cadd cewkatasns sin ite $2,698,822 41.54 $333,256 12.02 $1,112,152 9.18 $1,139,474 20.35 
~' Stocks htt cacewentssteawaeve). Seen a . Geampen at wants ; ue 
“= ee $2,698,822 41.54 $333,256 12.02 "$1,112,152 9.18 $1,139,474 20.35 
7 7,38 
' él Government Securities 
57.883 U. S. Government Bonds..... $104,563 1.61 $200,000 7.21 $5,860,422 48.13 $1,600,000 28.57 
77 Canadian Bonds ............. ‘ 25,000 26 8 =e weeces —- |  #eeens a 100,000 1.79 
43,008 Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... _...... ~ ae int: 6 tt«‘“‘é lg gc ret 
45 State, County, Municipal seine 380,025 5.85 751,075 27.10 1,025,219 8.42 1,391,521 24.85 
21,784 en - a olan aprner= a —— 
188 ES ae a iiss $509,588 7.84 $951,075 34.31 $6,885,641 56.55 $3,091,521 55.21 
74,304 
$ Miscellaneous Securities 
50,800 EES Sy Ce eee $60,500 .93 $146,888 5.30 $500,000 4.11 $29,900 53 
t Stocks ...... Sauas = alt Pee 22,628 . a eee ich, 2 ae eo 
76,569 eennonanine —— —__—__—— one ‘ iecidiies a als 
“a eee _ $60,500 .93 $169,516 6.12 $500,000 4.11 $29,900 53 
Li Recapitulation 
| | de $3,344,645 51.48 $1,485,819 53.60 $8,549,798 70.21 $4,353,085 77.73 
eas ipdesecckeeaawe: ll lene eat 22,628 82 ean cag ae sila 
ate Loans .... 3,152,547 48.52 1,263,515 45.58 3,627,516 29.79 1,246,875 22.27 
ant Be ae $6,497,192 100.00 $2,771,962 100.00 $12,177,809 «100.00 "$5,599,960 100.00 
» In- 
enn 
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Life Managers Ass’n of 
Greater New York 


The annual meeting of the Life 
Managers’ Association of Greater 
New York was a brisk affair this year, 
the group meeting for luncheon at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on January 31 
and concluding at shortly after 2 
P. M. From reports of committees 
one might assume that in the under- 
writing Utopia which is New York 
there exists no twisting, no rebating, 
no misleading comparisons and no 
proselytizing. However, the formal 
minutes of the meeting of the Life 
Managers’ Association are not always 
the truest indication of its actual 
functions as the group performs a 
great deal of serious and constructive 
work in a quiet and informal way. 

High point of the meeting was the 
report of Horace Wilson, head of the 
laws and legislation committee. The 
report went into some detail in respect 
to the savings bank life insurance law 
and outlined the future course of the 
association in respect to it, which will 
be along the lines of opposing further 
extension of policyholder limits. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are as follows: President, H. F. Gray, 
Connecticut Mutual; vice-president, 
Gilbert D. Austin, Aetna Life; secre- 








Low Cost Protection 


TERM to 65—Level Premiums with Cash Values and Ex- 


tended Term. 


ONE YEAR TERM—Renewable to Age 60. 


Issued 20 to 


55. All future rates plainly stated. 
Two Timely Contracts to Meet Today’s Demands. 
Literature and Rates on Request. 
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BINGHAMTON, N 


Frederick D. Russell, Pres. 











tary, H. Arthur Schmidt, New Eng- 
land Mutual, and chairman of the 
planning committee, Osborne Bethea, 
Penn Mutual. 





Lounsbury in Civic Post 


Announcement was recently made 
by the Montclair Y. M. C. A., of the 
election of Ralph R. Lounsbury, pres- 
ident of the Bankers National Life 
Insurance Company of Montclair, 
N. J., to the board of directors of 
the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Lounsbury has 
been closely identified with member- 
ship and financial campaigns of the 
Y. M. C. A. in recent years. 











ADVANCE SUMMARY 
of 


_ 33rd ANNUAL STATEMENT 


PerCent 
of 
Dec. 31, 1937 Dee. 31,1938 Increase Increase 
Admitted 
Assets $27,407,728.16 $29,477,050.44 $2,069,322.28 7.55 
Policyholders’ 
Surplus 2,300,098.56 2,548,685.80 248,587.24 10.81 
Insurance in 
Force 111,621,628.00 114,067,548.00 2,445,920.00 2.19 
Net Rate of In- 
terest Earned 3.99 4.01 
Mortality Ratio 44.30 32.12 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Great-West Life Shows 


Increase 


The insurance outstanding of the 
Great-West Life Assurance Company 
of Winnipeg at the end of 1938 ag- 
gregated $607,532,970. This amount 
represented an increase of $18,021,803, 
the latter item being in excess of any 
previous gain by the company since 
1930. This furnishes an outstanding 
evidence of the generally satisfactory 
year which characterized the Great- 
West’s 47th annual statement. 

An eight million dollar gain in in- 
surance written during the year over 
the previous twelve months, was 
shown with total insurance business 
written during 1938 amounting to 
$60,920,673. 

The total admitted assets at the end 
of the year were $162,554,770. This 
is a gain of about six million dollars 
over the statement as of December 31, 
1937. The total liabilities, which are 
composed primarily of reserves for 
future payments to policyholders, were 
$156,091,820, thus indicating a _ sur- 
plus to policyholders of about six mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars. 
$16,584,741 during 1938 were paid to 
policyholders or their beneficiaries in- 
cluding more than twelve million dol- 
lars to living policyholders and ap- 
proximately four million four hundred 
and forty thousand dollars to the 
beneficiaries under death claims. This 
1938 policyholders’ payments brought 
the total amount of policyholders’ re 
ceipts, since organization of the com- 
pany in 1892, to more than two hun- 


- dred and ten millions of dollars. 


The company management is to be 
congratulated on the results achieved 
particularly because the long estab 
lished record of liberal dividend pay- 
ment; to policyholders was maintained 
in 1938. Asset account have beet 
valued on the side of conservatism and 
further demonstrate the inherent 
strength of the company. 
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° Total Assets 
rere ec cedeanone HORSE eShhcte oc lota Ss ot ote 2.57% $ 561,331.46 
Bonds: 
U. S. Go ee ee : ' 296,7 
State, County and Sh ehbeopntgnrnnte “124,001.97 } 38.53% 
Canadian—Dominion, Prov. and Municipal . ...1,044,705.75 4.78% 
NE os oc ccs oyna boxes ones . . -.1,907,717.10 } 
Other Bonds ............... sien 575,000.00 5 11-86% 
| ee .. 54.67% 11,948,193.47 
First Mortgage Loans: 
F P Be ic eiies . $731,311. ‘ ‘ ene ai 
Se wad ahaa Derwanhes on een as voseberen } 12.04% 2,630,705.42 
ORG rete ete Be i ee ee on Oy" 1.54% 336,343.75 
IE EO A ee ee ee ee 1.39% 303,843.92 
N.S reer er ere 5.36% 1,172,358.38 
EE EE Cah odesbeckedcebesaenesdecinncennses 17.66% 3,860,681.12 
ied anaes Le viduwce ane © aso a aiele 83% 181,641.51 
Premiums in Course of Collection ...........6......4.. 3.72% 813,501.03 
oe on awe ebebes bee eenes- wns .22% 48,288.56 
Total Admitted Assets ...... ee weeeeees 100.00% $21,856,888.62 
pn and Siabilitias 
IE Ts a i a cis. Lear wrk: a's & 0, 4.0 w + dcr RR ok $17,548,856.00 
a a ia es os gmat hs @: «eH wi a AMIR Wo nas etal 599,744.00 
POROEVS Ser Cones AWD PROGR 0... ccc cceccesartesccsvecoasns 127,901.29 
es A ee Re, asa ois 4444s Hin Re ae ble eee bell 127,060.00 
es, Eo. wh cccsesecrcecbwaweeeeseeu’ 193,591.77 
PE TRES FOG GG THUS FED 6c cc cc cectrceccnutasceceteede 837,212.84 
0 Ee, ean ey ee ore $19,434,365.90 
NN OF EE LE TEE E OEE T RTE E CTE TT Eee 1,000,000.00 
ES Oe eee eee ee ee ree 1,422,522.72 
PROS Re a a ree SRREeEEee Ser aS Pe _.  $21,856,888.62 


V2 esults — Year 1938 


1938, Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries................... $ 1,949,107.33 
Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since Organization 

St EE <caie hia eee ee OG Cc hae oe ss 0 ssa ai eee Mee ae ee 33,684,148.71 
Insurance Issued and Restored During 1938.....................005. 20,729,662.00 
Insurance in Force, January 1, 1080. ...... 2. cece ccccccscccscccces 135,723,650.00 


For Agency Opportunities Write to A. B. Olson, Agency Vice President 
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The New Institute 


AST week, announcement was made 
of the organization of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. The pur- 

poses of the Institute will be “To 
make available accurate information 
regarding the nature and functions of 
legal reserve life insurance compa- 
nies, to study the services performed 
by such companies to the end of ren- 
dering the greatest possible public 
service, and to perform other such 
services as will lead to a better 
understanding | and appreciation of 
life insurance.’ 

While no announcement as to the 
details of the actual setting-up of the 
organization has been made, in- 
formed opinion is that a central 
headquarters, in charge of an execu- 
tive secretary, would be established, 
possibly in New York and that there 
would be an advertising agency se- 
lected to handle the advertising and 
publicity and, finally, a public rela- 
tions counsel. Corroboration of this 
viewpoint seems indicated by the re- 
lease which came from the press bu- 
reau of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, an advertising agency, and 
which stated; “Particular emphasis 
will be placed on research into life 
insurance needs to enable policyhold- 
ers to obtain the maximum of secur- 
ity and protection in any form of life 
insurance they own.” Obviously, to 
render such research services, an 
office under executive direction 
would be required and as well com- 
petent counsel for the distribution of 
its product. Supporting this belief is 
the information that the Annual 
Message of Life Insurance is recom- 
mended for continuance evidently, 
hereafter, under the auspices of the 
New Institute. A committee of fif- 
teen members were chosen to com- 
pose a board of managers. The per- 
sonnel of this committee is listed 
eisewhere in this issue. 


Organization Meeting 


At the organization meeting which 
concluded more than a year of pre- 
liminary work, representatives from 
seventy-six life insurance companies 
were in attendance or applied and 
were accepted for membership. The 
seventy-six include twenty-two 
southern companies, twenty-two mid- 
dle western, eleven domiciled in New 
England, six in Pennsylvania, seven 
in New York, three in New Jersey 
and Delaware, three in Canada and 
two in the Far West. Two of the 
members are from the big ten life 
insurance companies of the United 
States and the three from Canada in- 
clude the two largest companies in 
the Dominion. While the announce- 
ment did not say so, nor has there 
been any official intimation thereof, it 
is assumed that other prominent com- 
panies shortly will add their influ- 
ence through membership in the new 
Institute. 

In general, the announcement was 
well received by the life insurance 
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With The Editors 


fraternity. Agency men hailed the 
entrance of so formidable a body as 
the Institute as a needed and wel- 
come adjunct to their efforts in keep- 
ing America soundly insured and 
policyholders confident that the life 
insurance contract which they pos- 
sess is their most dependable perma- 
nent asset, ideally and specifically 
fitted to their need and buying power. 


Welcome from Press 


Scanning the Insurance Press, it 
was found, where comment was made, 
that that body welcomed the Insti- 
tute. The Insurance Field states that 
it “is equivalent in import to a Dec- 
laration of Independence for life in- 
surance. It binds together at least 
seventy-six life insurance colonies in 
all sections of North America in an 
institutional front; it will supplant 
the outmoded idea of companies 
shooting one barrel at a time in try- 
ing to get over’ to the public a con- 
ception of institutional services.” 

The Field’s welcome to the new 
organization moreover advises and, 
we believe, wisely, that “in the han- 
dling of details in public relations 
work, the element of timeliness is 
basic and it should be given the right 
of way over everything except prin- 
ciple.” The Field further deliberated 
that inasmuch as the man in the 
street is the one to be reached, de- 
spite all mechanical aids, full cooper- 
ation of the agency force must be 
received if the Institute is to attain 
its utmost in benefit. With this lat- 
ter injunction, The Spectator is thor- 
oughly in accord. 


Move An Important One 


The Weekly Underwriter says the 
formation of the Institute “is an im- 
portant move in the right direction.” 
The Eastern Underwriter, The Na- 
tional Underwriter, and others of the 
insurance press, so far received, 
offered no comment, due, no doubt, 
to lack of time to digest the impli- 
cations contained in the formal no- 
tice of organization. 

The Spectator welcomes the intro- 
duction of an adjunct to the institu- 
tion of life insurance which will, with 
studied program backed by substan- 
tial resources and a needed constancy 
in iteration, corroborate the story 
which life insurance agents have so 
long and so capably told the Ameri- 
can public, namely, that life insur- 
ance is a financial guarantee against 
future worry. The Spectator, how- 
ever, is not prepared to agree en- 
tirely that the need of the Institute 
arises from any lack on the part of 
the agency organization in selling 
their institution and its worth as 
might be interpreted from some of 
the statements set forth in the re- 
lease. We offer, in substantiation 
thereof, the marvelous record com- 
piled by life insurance in the United 
States where, during some ninety 
years of its existence, more than 
forty-three billions of dollars have 






been made available to stricken bene. 
ficiaries and policyholders who were 
in need. Indeed, seventeen billions 
of this great sum were paid in death 
claims. 

Naturally, too, The Spectator 
since it has been operated for mor 
than seventy years in the interest 
sound legal reserve life insuran 
(during which time it has annual 
issued thousands of books, booklet 
tracts and treatises that, in the han 
of insurance men, the public and th 
public press, have had a material i 
fluence in the great growth and hi 
esteem which life insurance enjoys) 
believes it has a recognizable inter 
in any policy tending to shape ft 
future of life insurance. We aren 
certain but that a more effective j 
among the agents and public in b 
half of life insurance can be effected 
through the Institute cooperating 
with such existing independently con. 
trolled units as The Spectator itself, 
the National Underwriter, Best's, 
the Weekly Underwriter, The Field, 
and the Eastern Underwriter, rather 
than through a newly established bu- 
reau which is a subordinate of the 
institution it serves. 


Not Consumer Cooperative 


The Spectator has never consid- 
ered life insurance as a “consumer 
cooperative.” Life insurance has an 
individuality which prevents its in- 
clusion with any existing characteri- 
zation of human effort or industrial 
or financial activity. Surely it does 
not conform to the generally ac- 
cepted understanding of a consumer 
cooperative which is the mutual ac- 
tion of a number of people intent on 
obtaining a price concession through 
the elimination of service profit. 
Life insurance is not opposed in any 
way to our present American System 
of Enterprise with profit the motive 
and reward for industry and intelli- 
gence. Life insurance is a scientif- 
ically and actuarially developed unit 
of society which, through the opera- 
tion of established mortality laws, 
enables the many to protect their 
future against the financial disaster 
which arises primarily out of the 
death of the individual. It is indi- 
vidually undertaken and accepted and 
is not, except under group insurance, 
secured by any cooperating, mutually 
joined club of buyers. 

The Spectator would have pre- 
ferred that the announcement of the 
organization of the Institute of Life 
Insurance would have also heralded 
the elimination thereby of some of 
the other existent servicing associa 
tions or bureaus. This would have 
given the new body full opportunity 
to accomplish the needed public ser- 
vice for which it was inaugurated 
and, at the same time, effect a com 
siderable saving in money and effort 
by harmonizing the activities of these 
existing bureaus and boards and 
avoiding duplications by the discon- 
tinuance of those bodies whose wor 
could well be departmentalized in the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 





























